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SHORT  CUTS  TO 


YOU  CAN  TEACH  YOUR  CHILD 


The  Chicago  Tribune  published 
an  extraordinary  feature:  reading 
lessons  for  children  under  6. 

3-year-o!ds  (4  and  5-year-olds,  too) 
all  over  Chicago  learned  to  read. 


A  silent  wish  of  parents— and  teachers— 
was  fulfilled  by  the  Tribune’s  cartoon 
reading  lessons.  When  reprints  were 
offered,  requests  poured  in  by  phone  and 
mail  and  telegram. 

Teachers  wanted  lessons  for  kindergarten 
and  first  grade  classes.  Parents  wanted  to 
give  their  pre-schoolers  a  head  start  in 
reading  skills.  Notes  of  thanks,  from 
Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast,  followed  the 
requests.  Here  are  some  samples; 

“I  had  no  idea  my  3-year-old  could  learn 


to  read  so  easily,”  said  the  letter  of  a 
Chicago  mother. 

“We  were  amazed  when  our  2y2-year-old 
came  running  in  with  a  cereal  box,  pointing 
out  a  letter  she  learned  in  the  Tribune,” 
said  another. 

“My  best  student  is  also  one  of  yours,” 
reported  the  letter  of  a  first  grade  teacher. 

The  Tribune  has  many  ways  of  serving 
Chicago.  Helping  Chicago’s  children  learn 
to  read  is  one  of  them. 


Chicago  Tribune 


WHY  READERS  OF  THE 
HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

ARE  YOUR 
BEST  CUSTOMERS ! 

Major  audience  studies  made  in  five  Hearst  cities— New  York,  Los  Angeles 
Boston,  Baltimore  and  San  Antonio  —  reveal  a  striking  similarity  among 
Hearst  daily  newspaper  readers  wherever  they  may  be ! 

•  Most  are  younger  men  —  under  45 

•  Most  are  younger  women  —  under  45 

•  They  live  in  larger  households 

•  They  have  more  children 

•  More  of  them  own  their  homes 

•  More  of  them  buy  more  of  everything 

•  These  younger  readers  are  part  of... 

\  spenW  than  any  K 

\  OTrp^tSSn  economy.”  Babson’s  Wa^kingUm  Farecaoi  ( 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Times-Union  •  Albany  Knickerbocker  News  •  Baltimore  News  American  •  Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  •  New  York  iournal-American  •  San  Antonio  Light  •  San  Francisco  Examiner 
San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin  •  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  •  Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Group  •  Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


Profile  of  the  Millions  —  4th  Edition  —  New  York  News 
ji.  Profile  of  the  Los  Angeles  Market  made  in  consultation  with  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation 

^  Profile  of  the  New  Boston  made  in  consultation  with  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation 

Starch  Studies  of  the  Baltimore  and  San  Antonio  Markets 


The  Rochester  Story 


Price  UP 
Circulation  UP 


On  ()ctol)t*r  18,  1964,  the  price  of  the  Sunday  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  was  increased  from  20c  to  25c. 


In  November  — the  first  full  month  after  the  price  increase 
—  the  average  Sunday  circulation  of  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  was  UP  7,935,  hitting  a  new  record  high  of  210,615. 


The  Rochester  newspapers  are  the  fastest  growing  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  in  Upstate  New  York.  This  is  proof 
that  when  you  publish  better  newspapers,  more  people 
will  buy  more  of  them  — AND  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  them. 


In  the  Land  of  the  SKILLionaire,  people  are  reading  more 
and  enjoying  it  more. 


SUNDAY 


ROCHKSTKR.y.Y 


e.S.  Hochester's  SKILLionaire 
buys  a  lot  of  everything. 
He  insists  on  quality  be¬ 
cause  he  can  afford  to. 
If  you  have  something  to 
.sell,  keep  him  in  mind. 
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CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JANUARY 

7-9— Arizona  Nawspapart  Association,  Pionaar  Intarnational  Hotel,  ucson. 

10—  Alabama  AP  Association,  Mobile. 

11- 22 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  C  Jumbis 
University,  New  York  City. 

13-16— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Jung  Hotol,  New 
Orleans. 

15-16 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

15-17— Virginia  Press  Association,  Natural  Bridge,  Va. 

15- 18— New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Nassau  Beach  Hotel, 
Nassau,  Bahamas. 

16-  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foreman,  Forest  Grove. 

17- 19— Great  Lekes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Schroeder, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

19-21 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

21 — Wyoming  Associated  Press,  Hitching  Post  Inn,  Cheyenne. 

21— Tennessee  Press  Association,  Nashville. 

21 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
21-23 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Hitching  Post  Inn,  Cheyenne. 

21- 23 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

22- 23— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Palms  Motel,  Las  Cruces. 

24- 26— Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Balmont 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 

25- Feb.  5 — American  Press  Institute  Newspaper  Public  Relations  and 
Promotion  seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

28—  Society  of  Technical  Writers  &  Publishers  Seminar,  Loyola  University, 
Chicago. 

29- Feb.  I — ^Texcs  APME  meeting.  Orange. 

31-Feb.  3— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Admiral 
Semmes  Hotel,  Mobile,  Ala. 

FEBRUARY 

2 — California  AP  Publishers  Association,  Sacramento. 

2- 3 — Advertising  Federation  of  America — Advertising  Association  of  the 

West  Mid-Winter  conference  on  Advertising/Government  Relations, 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

3—  Califomia-Nevada  Associated  Press,  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

3- 7 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacra¬ 

mento. 

4- 6— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Columbus  Plaza,  Columbus. 

7- 9— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Newhouse  Communica¬ 

tions  Center,  Syracuse. 

8- 19— -City  Editors  Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City. 

II — ANPA  Research  Institute  Offset  Round-Table,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

13 — South  Carolina  AP  News  Council.  Columbia,  S.C. 
l9-2(h— New  York  Press  Association,  113th  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

19- 20 — Oregon  Press  Conference  (School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Oregon),  Eugene. 

20- 21— National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic,  La  Salle  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

20- 21 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Le 
Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 23— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- March  5— Advertising  Executives  seminar  (under  75,000  circulation), 
American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

25-26 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

25- 27 — PNPA  and  Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Display 
Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

26- 27 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolina!, 
Wade  Hampton  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.C. 


Put  vigor 
and  vitality 
into  your 
printing  with 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


MARCH 

1 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Hotel  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo. 

2- 3 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association-Advertising  Managers  Bureau, 

New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 

4-6— Now  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 


A  CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  FOR  EVERY  NEED! 

SYNDICATE  NEWSPAPER  BLUE  RIBBON  and  SILVERTONE 
for  job  work  for  fidl-page  reproduction  for  quality  and  baked  woilt 

CERTIHED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION.  Dept  P,  555  Hfth  Ave.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 
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publishM  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  Cable  address,  “Edpub,  New 
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still  trae...* 

’Well,  not  quite;  there  is  no  longer  a  weekly  edition. 

®l)e  {lost 

First  in  advertising  .  .  .  first  in  circulation  .  .  .  first  in  awards 


by:  G«n«r«f •> S««y*r.  FtrfuMn.  WtlkAr.  Fift«nCf«l»Gr«nl  Wtbb.  A  RAtortt  — Hal  Hatman  Asaoc.  (Flacida),  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.i.}.  Caray  Savafo  (Ponna.). 

ToroACO  MMCratb  (Nm  Enfland)  Comict— Puck.  Rotocr«vuro~Mo(ropolitan  Sundai  NtwsMPOfs-  totornotiono/^Wfiuswaak  Intarnalional  (Eufooo  and  Asia).  G.  Enriouoz  Simoni  (M«iico). 


THE  ALTOONA  FAMILY  ^ 


•rwin  A 
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GREETINGS  ...  ^ 

from  A1  Toona,  Sal  Toona  and 
the  little  Toonas  of  Test-Town,  Pa. 

.  .  .  and  from  their  newspaper,  the 

aitoona  JlRictot 

Altoona  Pennsylrania’s  Only  Daily  Newspaper 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


^ou  are  cordlaii^  Invited 
to  (^ote  ^rom 
the  marLet  ilata  in  tke 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide 

in  ^our  newApaper^d 
marLet  LrockureA,  data 
LooLa,  advertiAementA. 


New  Yearns  Resolutions 

If  I’m  told  to  boil  down  a  release  to  a  two-graph  8tor>',  I  won't 
try  to  sneak  in  a  third  graph. 

I  will  not  use  “Yeah  Yeah’*  in  a  Beatles  story  head. 

I  will  keep  busy  between  editions  by  writing  advance  obiluarict 
of  my  fellow  workers. 

In  every  story  about  a  sports  event  I  will  identify  the  s|>ort  by 
name  (even  if  I  wait  until  the  25th  graph  to  do  it). 

I  will  not  snap  rubber  bands  or  paper  clips  at  slotmcii,  city 
editors,  assistant  city  editors,  teletype  repairmen  or  society  editors. 

If  I  cannot  spell  a  word  I  will  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary  in. 
stead  of  bothering  the  guy  next  to  me  (who  probably  won't  know 
how  to  spell  it  anyway) . 

I  will  insert  a  new  ribbon  in  my  typewriter  at  least  once  a  year. 

I  will  give  fat  matrons  just  as  much  consideration  as  curvy  coeds 
when  it  comes  to  using  club  releases. 

If  the  desk  changes  my  lead  I  will  not  grumble  about  it.  (I  will 
merely  pour  glue  into  the  coffee  of  those  responsible.) 

The  next  time  someone  complains  that  a  headline  doesn’t  tell  the 
whole  story,  I  wrill  say,  ^’Neither  does  the  title  of  a  book.’’ 

I  will  not  stop  my  work  to  gawk  at  a  lovely  girl  (unless  it’s  be¬ 
tween  editiems). 

I  will  not  make  fun  of  other  people’s  headlines.  (They  may  have 
been  written  by  folks  who  outrank  me.) 

— Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler 

JAYNE  MANSFIELD,  who,  incidentally,  is  readying  a  syndi¬ 
cated  newspaper  beauty  feature,  squealed  into  the  telephone, 
“I  love  you,  I  love  you!”  when  News  Editor  Bob  Pruitt, 
Atlanta  Times,  called  her  to  tell  her  that  an  Atlanta  taxicab 
driver  had  found  her  lost  $10,000  diamond  bracelet.  .  .  . 
Chances  are  you’ve  never  celebrated  Fink  Week,  Rook  Month, 
Antarctic  ELxplorers  Day  or  Bourbon  Month.  Brace  yourself 
and  start  getting  ready  for  the  New  Year  because  these  are 
only  a  few  of  200  new  events  (more  than  1,000  in  all)  listed 
in  “Chases’  Calendar  of  Annual  Events”  (Apple  Tree  Press, 
2322  Mallery  St.,  Flint,  Mich.  48504.  Paperback.  56  pages. 
$1.50).  .  .  .  Managing  Editor  Philip  S.  Heisler,  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun,  reports  that  Chester  Hampton  and  John  Bartis, 
“eagle-eyed  nit-pickers  on  the  copydesk,”  have  volunteered  to 
edit  a  staff  publication  (as  yet  unnamed)  similar  to  the  iVew 
York  Times'  newsroom  publication,  “Winners  &  Sinners.”  .  . . 
A  full-length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Norman  Chandler,  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  adorns  a  wall  of  the 
Founders  Room  of  the  new  Pavilion  of  the  evolving  Music 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  for  which  she  helped  collect 
$18,000,000  in  private  funds. 

—It’s  a  good  thing  “Dear  Virginia’’  didn’t  ask  Larry  Fieldi, 
Jacksonville  Journal  feature  writer,  if  there  is  a  Santa  Qaus.  The 
Journal  published  an  open  letter  he  wrote  to  the  jolly  Old  Gentle 
man,  subtly  hitting  at  conunercialism  and  social  welfare  associated 
with  Santa.  The  letter  ended:  “Oh  yes,  Santa,  I  believe  in  you.  I 
just  don’t  like  you.”  .  .  .  J.  R.  Allred,  news  editor,  Utah  State 
University,  Logan,  writes:  “Whether  it  was  grimly  or  tongue-in- 
cheek  intentional,  or  purely  a  typo,  I  don’t  know,  hut  the  weekly 
Brigham  Gty  (Utah)  Box  Elder  News  carried  the  dateline:  ‘Tuet- 
day  Mourning,  Novw  10,  1964,’  under  its  masthead.  Publisher 
Charles  Claybaugh,  a  candidate  for  state  legislature,  is  a  Republi¬ 
can,  and  went  the  way  of  most  Republican  candidates  on  election 
day.” 

— A  new  offset  weekly  newspaper  in  the  Bronx,  New  York 
City,  the  Uptown  News-Sentinel,  carries  a  column  by  a  chiro¬ 
practor  called  “Spinal  Column.”  ....  James  H.  Lodge  has 
been  named  Associated  Press  traffic  chief  for  Kentucky.  He’s 
the  son  of  the  late  J.  Norman  (Sarge)  Lodge,  a  New  York 
newsman  and  a  World  War  II  correspondent  in  the  Pacific. 
....  Alex  Benson  reveab  in  a  story  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  that  the  New  York  City  government  employs  ] 
280  public  relations  men  at  a  cost  of  $2,600,000  in  51  depart- j 
ments  and  agencies  to  project  the  city’s  image.  Top  salaries 
exceed  $20,0(X)  and  average  salaries  are  about  $8,300. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  26, 


What 

is 

the 

2nd 

largest 

newspaper 

huy 

in 

New  York? 


in 


New  York! 


News 

UNYT 

New  York  Times 
Journal-American 

World-Telegram  &  Sun 
Post 

Herald-Tribune 


2J  70,373 
788,079 
652,135 
538,057 

403,348 

329,523 

307,674 


'Source:  ABC  Publishers  Statements  6  Months  Ending  September  30,  1964 


UliYT  is  the  combined  power  of  the  L I.  Press,  L.  I.  Star-Journal,  Staten  island  Advance,  Newark 
Star-Ledger  and  Jersey  Journal.  Get  the  full  story  from  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt.  212  HA  1-4400 


editorial 


The  Bar  and  the  Press 

I^UMERous  proposals  are  being  made  by  Bar  Associations  around  the 
^  country  designed  to  be  “guidelines”  lor  jjrosecutors,  defense  attor¬ 
neys.  judges,  |X)licemen  and  press  to  protect  the  right  of  a  criminal  de¬ 
fendant  to  a  fair  trial.  When  they  deal  with  inflaminator\'  and  prejtidi- 
cial  statements  by  attorneys  which  are  usually  made  in  an  attempt  to 
try  their  cases  in  the  press  before  they  come  to  trial,  most  newspa|jer- 
men  are  agreed  on  the  principle.  But  when  they  suggest  that  the  press 
be  restricted  in  its  access  to  the  police  and  to  jjolice  records  then  they 
are  treading  on  the  right  of  the  press  to  inform  and  the  right  of  the 
public  to  be  informed  about  the  activities  of  their  own  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies. 

One  of  the  things  this  country  does  not  need  is  a  police  force  oper¬ 
ating  in  secret  and  unaccountable  to  the  people. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  various  committees  of  the  Bar  Associations 
are  obsessed  with  the  pre-Victorian  notion  that  it  must  be  possible  to 
obtain  a  juiy'  of  12  men  who  are  completely  impartial  liecause  they 
have  neither  read  nor  heard  anything  about  the  pending  case  nor  about 
the  accused.  Such  an  attitude,  or  search,  is  an  affront  to  20th  Century 
Americans  and  to  the  modern  methods  of  communication  which  makes 
them  among  the  most  literate  and  informed  people  on  earth — who 
receive  their  information  about  all  matters  at  a  speed  and  in  forms 
never  imagined  by  those  who  conceived  our  judicial  system. 

In  the  absence  of  a  dossier  of  cases  in  which  it  can  be  proven  that 
justice  went  astray  because  the  public  in  general,  and  juries  in  particu¬ 
lar,  were  too  well  informed  or  had  been  prejudiced  in  advance  by  too 
much  information,  we  think  both  the  bar  and  press  should  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  members  of  an  educated  society  can  be  counted  upon  to 
render  just  and  impartial  verdicts  upon  the  facts  as  presented  in  court. 

Our  judicial  system,  and  our  methods  of  press  coverage,  it  seems  to 
us,  have  worked  for  greater  justice  and  fidler  information  for  all  with 
very  few’  exceptions  and  shoidd  not  l>e  taiuperetl  with  lightly. 


Fake  Obituaries 

'Probabi-y  the  most  dastardly  hoax  that  can  Ite  perpetrated  upon  an 
unsus{jecting  newspaper  staff  is  the  fake  obituary  presented  by 
someone  who  is  supposedly  an  authentically  bereaved  relative.  It  is 
natural  and  understandable  that  a  newsman,  editor,  or  staff,  could  l>e 
“taken  in”  by  such  a  jjerformance.  It  is  almost  beyond  comprehension 
that  anyone’s  mind  should  be  so  warjied  as  to  motivate  the  prank  for 
revenge  or  as  a  joke. 

Yet,  there  are  such  jjeople,  as  a  newspaper  in  the  northwest  recently 
found  out  to  its  embarrassment  and  to  the  grief  of  many  close  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  supposedly  deceased  person.  It  provides  a  grim 
reminder  that  good  journalistic  practice  is  to  check  and  double  check 
everything. 
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Let  all  thina^s  he  done  decently  and  in 
order,  I  Corinthians,  14,  40. 
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ir;MOGRAPHIC  STUDIES 

Til''  'tory  (Dec.  5)  reporting  the  Nov. 
23  me  ling  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of 
the  Ai.ierican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Reprr  entatives  imparts  an  unfair  and  an 
unsup,  ortable  criticism  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  business. 

The  facts  are  quite  different  than  the 
story  suggested. 

The  liackground  of  the  problem  is,  the 
executives  of  three  research  organizations 
were  invited  to  this  meeting  to  discuss  how 
their  own  organizations  conduct  surveys 
to  determine  demographic  characteristics 
of  newspaper  audiences. 

These  three  organizations  were  selected 
for  this  panel  discussion  because  two  of 
the  three  had  already  conducted  such  sur¬ 
veys  for  a  number  of  progressive  smaller 
dailies.  The  third  had  expressed  an  in¬ 
terest  in  entering  the  competition  for  such 
business  as  will  result  from  the  AANR 
designed  and  promoted  technique. 

Tbe  E&P  story  states  that  “the  news¬ 
paper  representatives”  were  “blamed”  for 
the  fact  that  “so  few  newspapers  are  as¬ 
sembling  demographic  data  urgently  de¬ 
manded  by  media  executives  at  advertising 
agencies.”  It  is  here  that  your  story  takes 
leave  of  the  sense  of  the  meeting  and  goes 
off  in  the  wrong  direction. 

It  is  true  that  one  of  the  speakers,  when 
asked  by  your  reporter,  did  say  that  in  his 
opinion  tbe  reason  his  firm  has  not  con¬ 
ducted  more  such  studies  was  that  the 
representatives  had  not  sold  them. 

Frankly,  I  for  one  do  not  feel  it  is  my 
obligation — or  even  my  prerogative  to  sell 
his  service  for  him.  We  do  have  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  client 
newspapers  the  needs  and  desires  of  agen¬ 
cies  for  demographic  data  on  the  news¬ 
paper’s  market  and  audience,  and  perhaps 
suggest  alternate  methods  of  developing  it. 

Although  your  story  produced  exactly 
the  opposite  impression  for  the  reader, 
newspaper  representatives  have  consist¬ 
ently  been  at  the  head  of  the  drive  to  get 
this  desired  data.  That  we  have  worked 
closely  with  both  the  NAEA  and  the 
NNPA  on  this  matter  is  a  matter  of  record 
faithfully  recorded  in  the  pages  of  MP. 

In  fact  the  very  meeting  referred  to  was 
arranged  so  that  the  principals  of  repre¬ 
sentative  firms  could  be  brought  up  to  date 
on  some  of  the  “less  expensive”  methods 
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HOPE  SPRINGS  ETERNAL 

Alexander,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


of  obtaining  this  important  data.  The 
AANR  Research  Committee  (John  Mauro 
of  the  Branham  Company  was  chairman 
during  this  period)  worked  hard  to  design 
this  inexpensive  method  which  could  “give 
the  smaller  newspapers  .  .  .  methods  of 
conducting  an  economical  survey  that 
could  still  give  accurate  audience  informa¬ 
tion.” 

Unfortunately,  however,  your  story  re¬ 
fers  to  this  AANR  designed  inexpensive 
method  as  “the  survey”  and/or  “the  proj¬ 
ect”  as  if  it  existed  all  alone  in  a  vacuum. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  there  are  many 
ways  of  obtaining  desired  demographic 
data  other  than  through  this  particular 
approach  or  through  one  of  the  three  or¬ 
ganizations  invited  to  discuss  their  service 
at  that  meeting. 

Among  our  own  newspapers,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  there  are  a  number  of  research  meth¬ 
ods  being  employed  to  develop  data  needed 
by  advertisers  and  their  agencies.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  demographic  data  is  an 
automatic  and  important  ingredient.  Such 
research  programs  include,  among  others, 
the  annual  Consumer  Analysis  studies  and 
the  Continuing  Home  Audits.  Others  of 
our  newspapers  have  other  types  of  re¬ 
search  studies  which  are  conducted  by  the 
newspapers’  own  professionally  staffed  re¬ 
search  departments  and/or  by  a  variety 
of  responsible  and  widely  known  research 
organizations. 

I  could  sight  many,  many  instances 
where  other  newspaper  representative 
firms  have  either  actually  initiated,  or  pro¬ 
vided  the  critical  support  for  extensive  re¬ 
search  which  newspapers  have  undertaken. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  misunder¬ 
standing  could  result  from  the  report  of 
an  otherwise  fruitful  and  stimulating  meet¬ 
ing.  I  am  certain  the  speaker  did  not  in¬ 
tentionally  indict  representative  firms — he 
was  only  stating  his  opinion  as  to  how  he 
felt  more  business  might  flow  into  his 
house. 

While  he  is  entitled  to  his  opinion.  I 
believe  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  entitled 
to  publication. 

Warren  E.  Bracc 

(Mr.  Bragg,  of  Cresmer,  Woodward. 
O'Mara,  &  Ormsbee  Inc.,  is  chairman  of 
the  AANR  Research  Committee.) 


WHERE  CAMPAIGN  BEGAN 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  welcome  addi¬ 
tional  information  concerning  a  story 
(Nov.  21)  headlined,  “Reporter  Gains 
Voting  Privilege  For  Service  Folk.”  It 
refers  to  a  series  of  articles  by  a  reporter 
for  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  which  led 
to  successful  registration  of  military  per¬ 
sonnel  to  vote  in  Hawaii. 

The  drive  to  register  military  personnel 
to  vote  in  Hawaii  began  with  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Hawaii  Military  Press,  one 
of  our  group  of  weekly  newspapers.  Mrs. 
Barbara  Milz,  the  Star-Bulletin  reporter 
mentioned  in  your  article,  was  a  member 
of  our  staff,  editing  another  of  our  news¬ 
papers,  when  the  series  was  begun  by  our 
military  editor,  Fred  Pugarelli. 

Hawaii  Military  Press,  a  civilian  publi¬ 
cation,  is  one  of  nine  weekly  and  twice- 
weekly  newspapers  published  by  Scripps 
League  Newspapers,  in  Hawaii. 

Bob  Paulos 

Publisher, 

PRE^S  Newspapers, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

*  *  * 

MAJOR  NEED 

I  have  just  read  of  the  plans  to  drop 
journalism  as  a  major  field  of  study  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
While  I  agree  that  the  institution  has  the 
right  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  shall 
pursue  knowledge  in  any  given  area,  I 
object  strongly  to  their  publicly  stated 
position  that  “we  don’t  feel  it  qualified 
either  as  letters  or  as  a  science.” 

This  decision  comes  at  a  most  inoppor¬ 
tune  time.  The  need  for  better-educated 
people  to  improve  the  performance  of  the 
mass  media  was  never  greater.  The  need 
to  increase  the  public  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  role  of  the  press  in  a 
democratic  society  grows  more  acute  each 
day. 

Murvin  H.  Perry 

(Mr.  Perry  is  chairman  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  Kent  State  University,  Kent, 

O.) 

Short  Takes 

Headlines: 

Fresh  Dates 
.^ir0 

— Olean  (N.  Y.)  Times  Herald 

• 

Top  Swine  Prize 
To  County  Youth 
— Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era 

• 

Tampa  Women  Play  Roles  in  Governor’s 
Progfram  To  Broade  Women’s  Career 
— Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 

• 

Turkish  Ship 
Sinks  in  Water 
Near  Cyprus 

— Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain 
News 

• 

Young  Man  Is 
Bound  Over  In 
North  Gun  Case 
— Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun 
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Why  the 
executive 

editor  of  the 

Cleveland 


Plain  Dealer 
chose 

©The  New  York  Times  News  Service 

for  his 
second 
wire 
service 


“There  is  no  froth  in  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service.  Its  stories  are  solid 
and  authoritative.  Its  writers  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  get  to  the  significant  meat  of  each 
story.  We  have  confidence  in  this  service 
and  rely  heavily  upon  it.  The  Reston  column 
alone  is  a  ‘must’  for  Plain  Dealer  readers.” 

Philip  W. Poi'ter 
executive  editor, 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
(Circulation  352,007  daily; 
506,787  Sunday) 

•  •  • 

The  Plain  Dealer  is  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  with  an  unbroken  122-year-old  tra¬ 
dition  of  news  service  to  its  community.  It 
finds  that  with  only  two  wire  services  it  can 
deliver  the  broad  news  coverage  that  read¬ 
ers  demand  today— just  as  long  as  one  of 
them  is  The  New  York  Times  News  Service. 

Find  out  what  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service  can  do  for  you.  For  complete 
details,  just  dial  (Area  code  212)  556-7089. 
Or  write  R.  R.  Buckingham,  Editor-Mana¬ 
ger,  The  New  York  Times  News  Service, 
229  West  43  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


December  26,  1 964 


PERKV  IVEWSPAPERS  PLAN 


Copy  Reading  Machine  Linked  with  Computer 


West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Perry  Publications  Inc.,  will 
take  another  step  in  newspaper 
automation  April  1  with  delivery 
of  an  Electronic  Retina  Char¬ 
acter  Reader  built  by  Recogni¬ 
tion  Equipment  Inc.,  of  Dallas, 
Texas. 

The  equipment  is  designed  to 
function  in  the  accounting,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial  composi¬ 
tion  operations  of  the  Perry 
company  in  its  newspaper  and 
allied  publishing  concerns. 

The  machine  consists  of  a 
basic  electronic  retina  and  rec¬ 
ognition  unit  which  will  accept 
and  read  typewritten  or  printed 
copy  and  transform  it  into  non- 
justified  paper  tape.  This  tape 
then  will  be  fed  into  an  RCA 
301  computer  at  the  Perry  com¬ 
pany  headquarters  at  the  Palm 
Beach  Post-Times.  The  com¬ 
puter  will  convert  it  at  high 
speed  into  justified  tape  ready 
for  the  casting  or  photocomposi¬ 
tion  machines.  Justified  tape  will 
produce  properly  spaced  and  hy¬ 
phenated  lines  of  specified 
length.  Type  sizes  from  6  point 
to  72  point  can  be  handl^  in 
this  manner. 

The  new  equipment  will  read 
printed  or  typewritten  copy  up 
to  the  rate  of  2400  characters 
a  second  or  approximately  28,- 
000  words  a  minute.  It  produces 
punched  paper  tape  at  a  speed 
of  900  words  a  minute,  storing 
the  remaining  words  on  a 
magnetic  tape  until  the  tape- 
producing  unit  can  handle  them. 

May  Also  Justify  Tape 

The  Electronic  Retina  Char¬ 
acter  Reader  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  justified  tape  and  ulti¬ 
mately  is  expected  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Post-Times  intends  to  use 
the  new  equipment  in  handling 
classified  and  display  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business  office  records. 
After  absorption  of  these  has 
been  completed,  it  is  intended  to 
move  into  news  department  op¬ 
erations. 

The  Perry  publications  intend 
also  to  link  the  Electronic  Read¬ 
er  with  the  company’s  Photon 
513  machines  and  with  the  Perry 
Photo  Composer,  a  new  auto¬ 
matic  electronic  photocomposi¬ 
tion  machine  designed  and  built 
by  the  Perry  Engineering  De¬ 
partment. 

In  this  application,  punched 
paper  tape  from  the  Retina 


Electronic  retina  character  reader,  developed  by  Recognition  Equip¬ 
ment  Inc.  of  Dallas,  will  be  installed  in  the  Perry  Newspapers'  produc¬ 
tion  plant  in  Florida. 


Reader  and  RCA  computer  will 
be  fed  through  the  Photon  and 
the  Photo  Composer.  The  Pho¬ 
ton  automatically  will  produce 
a  film  negative  of  the  content  of 
an  ad.  The  Perry  Photo  Com¬ 
poser  will  project  automatically 
the  content  of  this  film  into 
proper  type  size  and  position  on 
the  page.  Type  size  from  6  point 
to  any  larger  size  desir^  is 
possible  and  the  machine  will 
create  any  angle  up  to  90  de¬ 
grees. 

The  Photo  Composer  automat¬ 


ically  will  add  borders  if  desired 
on  a  particular  advertisement. 

When  this  ad  is  complete  and 
processed  it  goes  to  the  plate¬ 
making  department,  for  either 
offset  or  letter  press. 

If  an  ad  involves  art  work 
this  is  pasted  in  after  the  Photo 
Composer  part  of  the  operation 
is  complete. 

Human  Eye’s  Functions 

The  principle  of  the  Electronic 
Retina  machine  is  based  upon 
a  biological  study  of  the  human 


Newly  invented  Perry  Photo  Composer  automatically  prepares  a  film 
negative  of  the  content  of  an  ad  and  projects  it  on  the  page  in  proper 
type  size  and  position. 


eye.  It  senses  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  information  as 
does  the  human  eye  in  reading 
ordinary  printing  and  its  op¬ 
eration  is  analogous  in  many 
respects  to  that  of  the  human 
retina.  For  example,  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Retina  views  constantly 
rather  than  intermittently — as 
does  the  human  eye. 

The  rapid  index  page  carrier 
of  the  machine  provides  a  con¬ 
tinuous  operating  rate  of  fifteen 
8%  by  11-inch  3Wine  pages  per 
minute. 

This  is  achieved  by  a  ferris 
wheel  arrangement  of  three 
drums  which  hold  the  pages 
being  read.  While  one  page  is 
being  viewed  by  the  Electronic 
Retina  the  preceding  page  is 
being  unloaded  from  another 
drum  and  the  next  page  to  be 
read  is  being  loaded  on  the  third 
drum.  As  the  reading  of  a  page 
is  completed  the  following  drum 
moves  into  reading  position.  Off¬ 
line  paper  handling  is  permitted 
at  relatively  slow  speeds. 

Lines  containing  unreadable 
characters  are  marked  by  the 
machine. 

Eliminate  Manual  Punching 

At  such  time  as  the  Electronic 
Retina  Character  Reader  is  fully 
operational,  it  would  eliminate 
need  for  manual  ptinching  of 
tape  for  introduction  into  the 
computer  for  justification  of 
lines  or  such  other  processing  as 
specialized  material  might  de¬ 
mand.  It  would  also  perform 
everything  now  done  by  com¬ 
puter  typists  and  at  much 
greater  speed. 

The  use  of  Recognition  Equip¬ 
ment  Company’s  “retina  charac¬ 
ter  reader’’  by  the  Perry  Publi¬ 
cations  represents  the  device’s 
first  application  to  phases  of 
newspaper  production,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  company  said. 

Four  other  machines  have 
been  installed  for  commercial 
and  other  types  of  uses,  since 
last  summer. 

The  first  one  went  to  Fire¬ 
men  Fund  American  Insurance 
Companies  in  San  Francisco. 

• 

New  Reuter  Chief 

London 

H.  S.  Underhill  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of 
Reuters.  He  succeeds  A.  D. 
Campbell,  who  becomes  Euro¬ 
pean  manager. 
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FCC  Okays 
Greensboro 
Station  Sale 

Washington 

The  way  was  cleared  this 
week  for  completion  of  the 
transaction  by  which  Norfolk- 
Portsmouth  Newspapers  Inc. 
will  acquire  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Record  and  News,  their 
affiliated  television  station, 
WFMY-t\%  and  an  engraving 
company. 

Three  members  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  objected  to  certain  details 
of  the  deal,  involving  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  control  of  media,  but 
four  other  members  voted  to 
approve  the  application  for 
transfer  of  the  station  license. 

According  to  the  papers  on 
file  with  FCC,  there  is  minority 
ownership  by  other  newspaper 
interests  in  Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth’s  WTAR  radio  and  tv 
stations  at  Norfolk,  Va.  The 
company  owns  the  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  the  Ledger-Star,  serv¬ 
ing  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  in 
the  Tidewater  region. 

Cross-Ownership  Cited 

FCC  approval  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  sale  accepted  promises  that 
arrangements  would  be  made  to 
minimize  the  cross-ownership  in 
WTAR.  Principals  in  the  A.  S. 
Abell  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sunpapers,  and 
owner  of  WMAR-tv,  Baltimore, 
and  WBOC  radio  and  tv  at 
Salisbury,  Md.,  have  an  inter¬ 
est  in  WTAR.  So,  too,  do  stock¬ 
holders  in  Richmond  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Times  Dispatch  and  News 
Leader,  and  licensee  of  WRNL 
radio  stations. 

William  S.  Abell,  a  director 
of  the  Baltimore  firm,  and  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  family 
each  own  2.6%  of  Norfolk- 
Portsmouth.  The  FCC  was  told 
that  Mr.  Abell  will  resign  his 
directorship  in  Norfolk  and  the 
Abells  will  surrender  voting 
rights  in  Norfolk-Portsmouth 
for  as  long  as  they  owm  the 
stock.  The  Abell  family  was 
represented  as  owning  26%  of 
the  A.  S.  Abell  Co.  stock. 

Kaufman  to  Resign 

Several  stockholders  in  Nor¬ 
folk-Portsmouth  own  about  5% 
of  Richmond  Newspapers.  They 
have  promised  to  surrender  vot¬ 
ing  rights  while  owning  the 
stock.  Charles  L.  Kaufman  will 
resign  from  the  Richmond  board 
but  will  continue  to  serve  as  a 
director  of  Norfolk-Portsmouth. 
He  owns  less  than  1%  of  Rich- 

10 


OLD.  OLD  STORY  of  a  lady  and 
her  shoes.  Miss  Peg9y  Simpson, 
Dallas  reporter  for  the  Associated 
Press,  has  kicked  hers  off,  maybe 
unconsciously,  while  writing  a  lead 
on  the  Miss  Teenage  America 
Pageant. 


mond  stock  but  is  trustee  for 
33%  of  Ledger  Dispatch  Corp. 
which  owns  67%  of  Norfolk- 
Portsmouth. 

Fay  M.  Stover  and  another 
member  of  the  family  owns  1% 
of  Richmond  and  has  the  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch. 

$17  Million  Transaction 

The  file  indicated  the  Greens¬ 
boro  purchase  involved  approxi¬ 
mately  $17  million.  Vincent  J. 
Manno,  New  York  media  broker, 
served  as  financial  consultant 
for  the  Norfolk  interests  and 
assisted  in  the  sale. 

The  Commissioners  opposing 
the  transfer  of  the  Greensboro 
station  license,  or  asking  more 
information,  were:  Chairman  E. 
William  Henry,  Kenneth  A.  Cox 
and  Robert  T.  Bartley. 

Approval  of  the  transaction 
came  just  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion  adopted  a  policy  of  requir¬ 
ing  a  public  hearing  on  owner¬ 
ship  applications  involving  tele¬ 
vision  stations  in  the  top  50 
markets.  Greensboro  -  Winston- 
Salem  is  No.  50  on  this  list. 

WFMY  serves  the  triple  mar¬ 
ket  embracing  Greensboro,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  and  High  Point.  On 
the  air  since  1949,  it  is  affiliated 
with  CBS  and  has  an  hourly 
rate  of  $1,000  for  prime  time. 
There  are  two  other  stations  in 
the  market. 

The  Greensboro  properties 
were  largely  owned  by  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  late  E.  P.  Jeffress, 
with  Jefferson  Standard  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  owner  of  stations 
at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  and  Florence, 
S.  C.,  having  a  19%  share  of 
the  stock. 


Editor  Calls 
Judge  Cause 
Of  Mistrial 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Editor  Jonathan  Daniels 
blamed  the  court  and  not  the 
press  for  the  action  of  a  superior 
court  judge  in  declaring  a  mis¬ 
trial  in  a  prison  knifing  case. 

Judge  Henry  McKinnon  de¬ 
clared  the  mistrial  on  the  ground 
that  a  story  by  Reporter  Bob 
Lynch  in  the  News  and  Observer 
was  “prejudicial  to  the  rights 
of  the  defendant,”  a  convict 
charged  with  stabbing  a  fellow 
inmate. 

In  an  editorial,  Mr.  Daniels 
remarked  that  Judge  McKinnon 
had  taken  the  action  “without 
questioning  any  of  the  facts  in 
a  news  account  of  the  trial.” 

Observing  that  Judge  McKin¬ 
non  termed  the  situation  on 
which  he  based  his  mistrial 
order  an  “unfortunate”  conflict 
between  press  and  fair  trial,  Mr. 
Daniels  based  his  editorial  on 
this  portion  of  Judge  McKin¬ 
non’s  statement: 

Reporter's  Obligation 

“It  appears  that  an  experi¬ 
enced  news  reporter  would  have 
recognized  that  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  defendant’s  back¬ 
ground  was  not  relevant  to  this 
trial  and  would  be  prejudicial.” 

Mr.  Daniels  wrote:  “It  may 
be  as  well  added  that  any  experi¬ 
enced  judge  should  have  recog¬ 
nized  that  an  experienced  re¬ 
porter  covering  such  a  case, 
would,  in  order  to  properly  in¬ 
form  the  public  of  the  circum¬ 
stances,  identify  by  their  records 
the  men  involved  in  the  case. 
Indeed,  the  very  presence  of 
prison  guards  in  the  courtroom 
put  some  of  the  defendant’s 
record  before  the  jury.” 

“Where  a  criminal  with  a  bad 
record  is  on  trial,”  Mr.  Daniels 
declared,  “it  is  pertinent  for  the 
public  to  know  that  fact  even  if 
defense  attorneys  wish  to  keep 
that  record  from  the  jury.  And 
where  such  a  case  involving  evi¬ 
dent  public  interest  is  coming  up, 
if  the  judge  and  defense  at¬ 
torneys  wish  to  keep  the  jury 
uninformed  about  the  facts,  they 
should  move  to  keep  the  jury 
from  the  papers,  not  to  deprive 
the  public  of  truth  which  it  is 
entitled  to  know.” 

Mr.  Daniels  emphasized  that 
one  of  the  fortunate  facts  about 
the  American  way  of  life  and 
American  law  is  that  the  people 
may  be  informed  of  all  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  a  crime.” 

“Another  fact  of  life  and  law,” 
he  continued,  “is  that  a  judge 
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may  warn  a  jury  neither  o  talk 
or  read  about  a  case  on  vvhich 
it  is  sitting.  Indeed,  whe  e  th* 
danger  of  ‘prejudicial’  ■  itside 
news  or  conversation  exis  s,  the 
judge  may  keep  the  ju  -y  in 
seclusion.” 

Mr.  Daniels,  who  hold.s  a  law 
degree,  said  “the  New  and 
Observer  is  as  much  concerned 
about  fair  trials  and  full  justice 
as  are  lawyers  and  judge  .  But 
if  there  was  a  mistrial  in  this 
case,  it  was  due  to  the  fault  of 
the  lawyers  and  the  court,  not 
01  this  newspaper. 

“Judge  McKinnon  is  not  more 
determined  that  the  defer  ilants 
before  him  receive  a  fair  trial 
than  this  paper  is  determined  to 
report  freely  the  facts  about 
criminals  and  crime  at  any  time 
and  under  any  circumstances.” 

The  story  related  that  the 
defendant  was  serving  a  life 
term  for  murder  and  the  man  he 
stabbed  was  serving  a  10-year 
term  as  an  accessory. 

“Even  if  the  jurors  hadn’t 
read  the  story,”  Judge  McKin¬ 
non  stated  in  ordering  the  mis¬ 
trial,  “the  headline  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  prejudicial.” 

The  headline  read:  “Killer 
Goes  on  Trial  in  Slashing  of 
Pal.” 

• 

Prisoner  Howls, 
Film  Is  Seized 

Chicago 

Acting  on  the  protest  of  a 
prisoner.  Judge  Herbert  R 
Friedlund  of  Criminal  Court 
here  ordered  a  news  photog¬ 
rapher’s  film  seized  Dec.  16. 

Sam  Destefano,  alleged  loan 
shark,  convicted  of  vote  frauds, 
was  being  led  from  the  court¬ 
room  after  a  hearing  on  a 
fourth  contempt  of  court  charge 
when  he  asked  the  judge  to  re¬ 
move  photographers  from  a 
room  through  which  he  was  to 
walk  to  jail. 

The  judge  so  ordered.  Ed¬ 
ward  Deluga  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  who  arrived  on  the 
scene  after  the  judge  had  in¬ 
structed  the  guards,  snapped  a 
picture  of  Destefano.  The  pris¬ 
oner  ran  back  and  complained 
to  the  judge. 

Judge  Friedlund,  who  had 
1)4*60  closely  guarded  after  re¬ 
ceiving  threats  on  his  life,  told 
a  bailiff  to  take  Deluga’s  cam¬ 
era  and  remove  the  film.  He 
explained  to  the  newsman  that 
he  wanted  nothing  to  interfere 
with  his  judgments  in  the  case. 
• 

For  Mail  Order  Ads 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  has 
formed  a  new  division  to  special¬ 
ize  in  mail  order  advertising.  It 
will  be  called  Rapp  &  Collins. 
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Mofti  for  President, 
Quilts  for  Newsmen 


Washington 

A  r.'cord  number  of  newsmen 
is  ex’i  looted  to  flock  to  the  na¬ 
tion's  capital  to  be  on  hand  at 
noon  on  Jan.  20  when  President 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  — 
diWscd  in  a  grey  business  suit 
instead  of  formal  attire  —  takes 
the  oath  of  office. 

The  deadline  for  applications 
for  credentials  was  Dec.  19. 

Warren  Duffee,  United  Press 
International  chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Corre¬ 
spondents  of  the  Senate  press 
gallery',  said  the  barrage  of  re¬ 
quest.*;  is  “as  heavy  as  it’s  ever 
been”  and  he  thought  it  would 
exceed  the  record  years  of  1952 
and  1961. 

Reporters  will  be  required  to 
have  separate  credentials  for 
each  event,  including  the  recep¬ 
tions  and  the  Inaugural  Balls. 

“There  aren’t  going  to  be 
nearly  enough  tickets  to  go 
around,”  Mr.  Duffee  said.  “Most 
people  who  write  in  ask  for 
tickets  to  everything.  We  should 
have  enough  for  the  Inaugural 
stand  at  the  Capitol,  but  seat¬ 
ing  space  in  Lafayette  Park 
(across  the  street  from  the 
White  House)  is  limited.” 

Ticket  Argument 

Tickets  for  the  social  events 
are  issued  by  the  Inaugural 
Committee.  “We  may  have  to 
do  some  arguing  with  them,  for 
the  press,”  Mr.  Duffee  said. 

Tickets  to  events  will  be  par¬ 
celled  out  by  states.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  correspondent  from  a 
certain  state  will  be  issued 
credentials  to  attend  the  Inau¬ 
gural  Ball  that  the  delegation 
from  his  state  will  attend.  This 
year,  reporters  will  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  from  one  ball  to 
another.  There  will  be  four  held 
simultaneously  around  the  city. 

The  celebrations  will  begin 
with  a  “star-studded  gala”  on 
the  evening  of  Jan.  18  for  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  workers.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day  there  will  be  a  re¬ 
ception  for  Vice  President-elect 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  an  inau¬ 
gural  reception  and  dance  given 
by  the  Young  Democrats.  On 
that  day  there  will  also  be  a 
reception  for  governors  and 
some  members  of  Congress.  An 
inaugural  concert  is  slated  for 
the  19th. 

The  following  day  will  see 
the  swearing-in,  the  parade,  a 
reception  given  by  Citizens  for 
Jrfm.son-Humphrey  and  the  In- 
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augural  Balls.  There  are  no 
events  scheduled  for  the  21st. 

Grant  Dillman,  UPI  bureau 
chief,  said  the  inaugural  pro¬ 
gram  has  “something  for  every¬ 
one.” 

Both  wire  services  will  have 
a  man  on  the  Inaugural  Stand. 

“You  need  a  man  up  there,  in 
case  something  happens  like  the 
fire  that  broke  out  in  1961,”  Mr. 
Dillman  remarked.  “People  in 
the  stands  down  front  can’t  see 
as  much  of  the  proceedings.” 

Associated  Press  news  editor 
Marvin  Arrowsmith  said  he  will 
rely  on  proven  methods  of  cov¬ 
erage. 

Problem  in  Weather 

The  weather  may  be  a  major 
concern  for  new.smen,  particu¬ 
larly  photographers.  Friends  of 
Inaugural  Chairman  Dale  Mill¬ 
er,  a  onetime  Corpus  Christi 
newspaper  reporter,  have  been 
taking  a  fiendish  delight  in 
showing  him  copies  of  almanacs 
which  predict  that  January  will 
be  the  worst  month  weather- 
wise  in  40  years. 

William  Forsythe,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Gallery,  said  more  elec¬ 
trical  outlets  will  be  available 
on  stands  so  photographers  can 
plug  in  electric  blankets. 

However,  Barry  Stroup,  AP 
photo  editor,  suggested  blankets 
might  be  needed  for  the  cameras 
instead  of  the  people. 

“When  it  gets  extremely  cold,” 
he  explained,  “the  film  gets 
brittle  and  the  shutters  freeze.” 

George  Galen,  AP  picture 
chief,  advised  photographers  to 
“wear  as  many  clothes  as  you 
can  and  still  be  able  to  move.” 

Preparing  for  Cold 

Mr.  Forsythe  is  working  on 
setting  up  of  stands  with  hot 
drinks  and  sandwiches  for  pho¬ 
tographers.  “It  go  so  cold  last 
time  that  people  were  calling 
the  cheese  sandwiches  Eskimo 
pies,”  he  said. 

The  photographic  committee 
is  working  on  renting  a  heli¬ 
copter  for  pool  photographers. 
They  do  not  plan  to  repeat  the 
1961  experiment  of  using  a 
blimp. 

“The  weather  was  so  bad  that 
the  blimp  couldn’t  land  in  this 
area  —  it  finally  had  to  land  in 
North  Carolina  somewhere  and 
we  never  did  get  any  pictures 
until  about  a  month  later,”  Mr. 
Forsythe  reported. 
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A  GIANT  CHRISTMAS  TREE  stands  in  front  of  the  Tribune  Building 
throughout  the  holiday  season  in  Salt  Lake  City.  This  is  the  18th  year 
the  Tribune  has  brought  a  60-foot  or  higher,  native  Utah  Blue  Spruce  to 
downtown  and  decorated  it  with  880  colored  lights  and  200  ornaments. 

It  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  city's  yuletide  decorations. 


New  Offset  Daily 
Fails  In  Indiana 

Rochester,  Ind. 

The  Fulton  County  Sun,  a 
morning  tabloid  printed  by  off¬ 
set,  lasted  only  about  five 
months.  It  suspended  Dec.  14 
Iwcause  of  the  lack  of  support, 
according  to  Richard  McKee, 
editor  and  publisher. 

One  of  the  principals  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  new  daily,  M.  L. 
Whittenberger,  dropp^  out 
shortly  after  the  paper  began 
publishing  last  July.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kee,  who  also  publishes  a  shop¬ 
per,  said  there  were  no  plans  to 


revive  the  Sun.  It  had  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  about  1,000. 

Rochester,  a  city  of  5,000  in 
a  county  of  17,000  population, 
has  been  served  by  the  Rochester 
Sentinel  since  1858.  It  has  a 
circulation  of  4,269. 

• 

On  Bank’s  Board 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president  and 
general  editorial  manager  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
and  president  of  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Broadcasting,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Midtown  Advisory 
Board  of  Chemical  Bank  New 
York  Trust  Company. 
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Supplements  Regain 
Advertising  Stride 


Sunday  supplements  are  end¬ 
ing:  1964  “equipped  with  new 
tools”  to  meet  the  challengfe  of 
their  chief  competitors,  tele¬ 
vision  and  magazines,  according 
to  a  report  made  to  the  74  pub¬ 
lishers  that  distribute  Pa/rade. 

The  review  by  Arthur  H.  Mot¬ 
ley,  Parade  publisher,  referred 
to  the  joint  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  undertaken  by  Parade, 
This  Week,  and  Family  Weekly 
last  August,  and  also  to  common 
research  projects  the  three 
Supps  are  undertaking. 

“One  swallow  doesn’t  make  a 
summer,”  Mr.  Motley  said  in  his 
letter  to  publishers.  “One  quar¬ 
ter  doesn’t  make  a  ‘trend.’ 

“But  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1964  closed  ahead  of  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1963. 

“I  am  encouraged  because  it 
represents  the  results  of  some 
new  and  important,  aggressive 
steps  which  Parade  has  under¬ 
taken  over  the  last  two  years  to 
improve  its  advertising  volume 
and  to  stem  the  decline  in  adver¬ 
tising  . . .  1965  does  look  better.” 


Other  Supp  Report 


Ben  Wright,  president  of  This 
Week,  reported  that  “business 
on  the  Ixraks  for  1965  is  6.3% 
ahead  of  the  amount  on  a  com¬ 
parable  date  a  year  ago. 

“Generally,”  he  said,  “we  have 
had  an  upsurge  in  requests  for 
space  in  our  regional  editions. 
Our  new  discount  plan  is  cre¬ 
ating  a  great  deal  of  interest 
among  advertisers,  especially  in 
the  food  and  drug  fields,  who 
have  been  putting  so  much 
money  in  television.” 

“We  are  highly  optimistic 
about  1965,”  Leonard  Davidow, 
president  of  Family  Weekly, 
said.  “January  will  be  ahead  of 
a  year  ago,  and  we  look  to  the 
entire  year  surpassing  1964. 
That  year  kept  atout  even  with 
1963  as  far  as  our  publication 
was  concerned. 

“Now  we  are  receiving  many 
inquiries  from  advertisers  who 
want  to  make  a  quick  hard  im¬ 
pact  such  as  is  only  available 
through  the  deep  saturation 
coverage  of  the  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments.” 


‘Ansercards’ 


“Ansercard,”  a  coupon  or  self- 
mailer  bound  into  the  publica¬ 
tion.  After  three  years  of  ex¬ 
perimentation  and  an  investment 
of  $200,000,  Mr.  Motley  stated 
that  six  “Ansercards”  were 
ordered  in  1964  and  12  are  on 
order  for  1965. 

In  the  second  half  of  1965, 
Parade  will  be  able  to  handle 
this  special  ad  feature  every 
week,  rather  than  every  other 
week.  Charges  are  equivalent 
to  a  second  page. 

Columbia  Records  was  the 
only  advertiser  to  achieve  a  full 
run  of  “Ansercards”  in  1963.  So 
good  were  results,  that  contracts 
were  made  for  two  insertions  in 
1964.  Others  buying  this  feature 
in  1964  were  Knorr  soup.  Double¬ 
day  books,  for  two  insertions, 
Cadillac,  RCA  Victor  Records 
and  Capitol  Records.  Encylo- 
pedia  Britannica  ran  a  test  in 
1964  and  is  taking  the  full  run 
in  1965. 

IBM  punched  cards,  optical 
scanning  cards,  and  magnetic 
ink  cards  can  also  be  bought  in 
Parade  on  the  “Ansercard” 
basis. 

Parade  also  has  “target  mar¬ 
keting.”  Advertisers  can  buy  20 
newspapers  in  its  “Big  Top”  list 
in  Nielsen  A  markets;  54  papers 
in  B  markets,  the  “Bandwagon” 
list;  or  14  papers  in  the  Western 
edition.  During  1964,  advertisers 
bought  336  pages  in  “Big  Top”; 
320  pages  in  “Bandwagon”;  and 
430  pages  in  the  Western  edition. 

Parade,  Family  Weekly,  This 
Week  and  some  independents 
were  used  by  Oldsmobile  and 
American  Motors  for  multi-page 
“Spectaculars”  in  1964.  The  sup¬ 
plements  developed  this  form  of 
four-color  advertising  to  meet 
the  competitive  pressure  of  tv 
“Spectaculars”  and  also  the 
availability  in  magazines  of  mul¬ 
tiple  page  units,  gatefolds  and 
other  unusual  uses  of  white 


space. 


Hooper  Survey 


in  35  different  city  areas, 
roughly  corresponding  to  the 
circulations  of  the  three  Sunday 
supps. 

Results  showed  that  80%  of 
the  total  readership  was  exposed 
to  the  two  inserts,  and  40%  was 
able  to  recall,  on  an  unaided 
basis,  the  advertisement.  They 
were  able  to  describe  it. 

In  the  case  of  Oldsmobile,  36% 
said  they  had  removed  or 
planned  to  remove  the  insert  for 
future  reference,  27%  reported 
the  same  for  the  Rambler  ad. 


In  his  review,  Mr.  Motley  re¬ 
ported  in  general  terms  on  nine 
“new  powerful  sales  tools,”  some 
forged  jointly  with  the  other 
supplements,  others  exclusive  to 
Parade. 

A  Parade  exclusive  is  the 


What  Olds  Says 


dollars  worth  of  new  bi;  .-.inegi 
Reg  Pelaquin,  advertising  dire^ 
tor,  mentioned  a  test  by  General 
Fo^s  for  Whip-n’-Chill.  It  hat 
been  followed  by  orders  for  18 
four-color  pages.  Procter  & 
Gamble  tested  Safeguard  in 
Newport  News,  Va.  and  that 
has  resulted  in  an  order  for  five 
pages. 

Referring  to  readership  studies 
in  Miami  and  St.  Petersburg, 
Mr.  Motley  said  results  con¬ 
firmed  previous  surveys  that  the 
supplement  was  second  only  to 
the  main  news  section  as  the 
“best  read”  part  of  the  Sunday 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Motley  reported  that  re¬ 
search  with  This  Week  will  con¬ 
clusively  show  that  primary  in- 
home  readership,  such  as  news¬ 
paper  circulation  produces,  beats 
the  “box  car”  figures  based  on 
Nielsen  ratings  and  the  maga¬ 
zine  “pass  along”  total  audience 
concept. 


Results  were  described  as  “en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory”  by  Lee  B. 

Witter,  advertising  manager  of 
Oldsmobile. 

“It  stirred  up  a  lot  of  favor¬ 
able  comment  among  dealers, 
who  are  really  our  customers,” 

Mr.  Witter  said.  “They  felt 
heavy  reaction  and  response.” 

Mr.  Motley  continued  his  re- 
jiort  with  the  statement  that  “in  • 

the  last  six  months  several  of  Alabama  Newsprint 
the  largest  ^ocery-products  Expansion  Planned 
manufacturers  have  come  back 
into  the  supplement  field.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  he  referred  to  Parade’s 
“rolling  split.”  This  permits  an 
advertiser  to  buy  Parade’s  total 
circulation  but  to  use  it  in  a 
manner  best  fitted  to  a  market¬ 
ing  plan. 

“Since  the  advertiser  is  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  for  the  full  amount 
of  space  used  at  the  time  the 
first  unit  of  space  appears,  both 
Parade  and  Parade’s  publishers 
are  fully  protected,”  Mr.  Motley 
said. 
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Test  Advertising 


“Electronic  media  as  well  as 
most  print  media  have  long 
offered  advertisers  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ‘copy  test’  advertising 
for  new  products,  new  pack¬ 
aging,  net  offers,  etc.,  in  selected 
markets,”  Mr.  Motley  continued. 

“Aside  from  the  practical  pro¬ 
duction  problems  involved  in 
offering  this  kind  of  copy  test-  ^  p  niinois 

mg  through  Parade,  there  was 


Kimberly  Clark  Corporation 
has  announced  plans  to  build  a 
fourth  paper  machine  at  Coosa 
Pines,  Ala.,  to  raise  capacity  of 
its  Coosa  River  Newsprint  Divi¬ 
sion  55  percent,  to  425,000  tons 
a  year.  The  machine,  which  has 
a  capacity  of  150,000  tons,  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in 
early  1967. 

The  Coosa  River  plant  serves 
newspapers  in  24  states  with  a 
variety  of  grades  of  newsprint 
The  mill  began  production  in 
1950  with  two  226-inch  paper 
machines.  It  was  organized  by 
the  Southern  Newspapers  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  a  group 
of  Alabama  businessmen.  They 
selected  Kimberly-Clark  to  build 
and  manage  the  mill.  The  plant 
became  a  division  of  Kimberly- 
Clark  in  1962. 


Primers  End  Strike 


The  eight-page  Oldsmobile  in¬ 
sert  was  published  Sept.  27, 
followed  by  a  similar  contract, 
Oct.  11,  from  American  Motors 
for  Rambler.  The  three  syndi¬ 
cated  supplements  cooperated 
subsequently  in  a  national  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  by  C.  E.  Hooper 
Inc.  Telephone  interviews  were 
made  the  Sunday  evening  of  the 
day  of  publication  and  were 
continued  through  Tuesday  of 
the  following  week.  A  total  of 
1,475  people  were  interviewed 


the  further  problem  of  making 
sure  that  advertisers  did  not  use 
this  new  facility  merely  to  ‘beef 
up’  their  sales  in  certain  market 
areas. 

“We  licked  the  production 
problem.  We  licked  the  cost  by 
charging  an  additional  $975  for 
mechanical  costs  per  page  and, 
on  top  of  this,  we  add^  a  tough 
25%  premium. 

“Vigilance  on  the  part  of  our 
advertising  department  in  ap¬ 
proving  these  test  programs  has 
kept  the  number  at  a  minimum 
and  at  the  same  time  it  has  made 
certain  that  all  of  them  have 
been  truly  a  test  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  Parade  versus  magazines 
and/or  broadcast  media.” 

Mr.  Motley  said  this  program 
has  produced  more  than  a  million 


The 


Edwardsville,  Ill. 
EdwardsviUe  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  owned  by  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers  Inc.,  re¬ 
sumed  publication  Dec.  21  with 
a  10-page  issue  after  a  24-day 
strike  of  11  union  printers. 

Clarence  C.  Anderson,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  the  union 
agreed  to  a  three-year  contract 
providing  a  $4  a  week  increase 
with  a  40-hour  week  the  first 
year  and  a  reduction  to  37% 
hours  by  the  third  year. 

During  the  strike  the  editorial 
and  business  staffs  put  out  a 
four-page  mimeographed  paper. 

A  strike  against  Lindsay- 
Schaub’s  Metro  East  Journal  at 
East  St.  Louis  continued.  The 
union  has  demanded  pension 
equality  for  men  and  women. 


Si 
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BRI  SH.MOORE  out 

Si  nail  F orms  Company 
To  Buy  Arizona  Star 


Tucson,  Ariz. 

Owners  of  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citizoi  exercised  their  option  on 
Monday  (Dec.  21)  to  buy  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star.  William  A. 
Small,  president  and  majority 
stockholder  of  the  Citizen  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  notified  Star  pub¬ 
lisher,  William  R.  Mathews,  of 
the  decision. 

]  Last  month,  Mr.  Mathews  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Star  had  been 
purchased  by  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers  Inc.,  subject  to  the 
Citizen’s  option  before  Jan.  15. 
The  price  in  the  transaction  was 
reported  to  be  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $8  million. 

Mr.  Mathews  and  Mrs.  Clare 
R.  Ellinwood,  who  with  their 
families  own  the  Star,  said  they 
had  decided  to  sell  because  they 
wanted  to  “put  the  affairs  of 
each  family  in  order.” 

Not  Jointly  Owned 

Announcing  his  decision  to 
purchase,  Mr.  Small  said:  “This 
action  removes  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers  Inc.,  as  prospective 
purchaser  of  the  Star.”  The  pur¬ 
chase  option,  he  noted,  requires 
that  the  conditions  of  the  Brush- 
Moore  offer  be  met. 

Mr.  Small  said  the  two  news¬ 
papers  would  not  be  jointly 
owned.  “We  have  established  an 
entirely  separate  corporation — 
the  Arden  Publishing  Co. — to 
own  and  operate  the  Star,”  he 
said,  “and  it  will  participate  in 
Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.,  as  an 
equal  partner  with  the  Citizen 
Publishing  Co.” 

Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.  is  the 
agency  corporation  which  is 
jointly  owmed  by  the  Star  and 
the  Citizen.  It  handles  business 
and  production  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers. 

Speaking  of  the  new  Arden 
company,  Mr.  Small  told  E&P: 
“I  am  the  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  It  has  been  formed  locally 
to  purchase  the  stock  of  the  Star. 
The  shape  and  form  of  the  com¬ 
pany  has  not  yet  been  finalized. 
It  has  been  formed  in  order  that 
we  can  exercise  our  option  in 
purchasing  the  Star.” 

Mr.  Small  said  he  acted  to 
take  up  the  option  because  he 
disapproved  strongly  of  joint 
1  ownership  of  newspapers  in 
other  communities,  “where  both 
papers  adopt  the  same  stand  on 
every  issue.” 

“I  do  not  propose  to  let  that 
happen  in  Tucson,”  he  declared. 

He  explained  that  the  option 
agreement  between  the  Star  and 
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the  Citizen  was  signed  24  years 
ago,  and  was  designed  to  protect 
both  newspapers  from  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  “undesirable  part¬ 
ner”  in  TNI.  “I  have  never  had 
a  desire — and  do  not  now  have  a 
desire — to  own  both  the  Star  and 
the  Citizen,  and  especially  to  in¬ 
cur  the  financial  liability  which 
purchase  of  the  Star  presently 
requires,”  he  added. 

“As  long  ago  as  last  June, 
when  Mr.  Mathews  mentioned 
to  me  his  definite  intention  to 
sell  the  Star,”  Mr.  Small  said, 
“I  approved  heartily  of  one  pros¬ 
pective  purchaser — a  young  man 
of  proven  ability  and  Democratic 
political  beliefs,  who  would  have 
moved  to  Tucson  and  become 
part  of  the  community.  My  fam¬ 
ily  and  I  waived  our  option  in 
this  man’s  behalf,  to  enable  him 
to  negotiate  for  purchase  of  the 
Star  without  interference  from 
us.” 

Mr.  Mathews  said  last  month 
that  apart  from  Brush-Moore, 
other  active  bidders  were  John 
Cowles,  president  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune,  and 
Robert  M.  White  II,  co-publisher 
of  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger. 

Other  points  made  by  Mr. 
Small:  The  Star  will  be  un¬ 
changed  in  editorial  policy;  Mr. 
Mathews  will  remain  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  directing  its 
news-gathering  activities  and 
editorial  policy  for  “as  long  as 
he  wishes”;  no  other  changes  in 
personnel  would  be  made.  One 
condition  of  the  Brush-Moore 
.sale  agreement  was  that  Mr. 
Mathews  would  be  given  a  10- 
year  contract. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Brush- 
Moore  group  said  on  Tuesday 
that  his  company  had  signed  an 
agreement  to  purchase  which 
was  subject  to  the  Citizen’s 
option.  A  “good  faith”  deposit 
had  been  paid. 

Was  his  company  bowing  out? 
“We’re  just  sitting  by  awaiting 
further  developments,”  he  said. 

Option  to  Remain 

Mr.  Mathews  said  the  deal 
will  be  closed  formally  Jan.  5. 
Besides  the  10-year  contract  as 
editor  and  publisher,  he  said  he 
has  an  option  to  remain  another 
five  years  as  editorial  con¬ 
sultant. 

The  big  thing  about  the  sale, 
Mr.  Mathews  said,  is  that  the 
two  newspapers  will  continue  to 
be  locally  owned.  The  relations 
between  the  Smalls  and  the 
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"SINGING  CHRISTMAS  TREE"  sponsored  by  the  CharloHe  (N.C.) 
Observer  and  the  Charlotte  Choral  Society  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Observer  Charities  Inc.,  uses  106  voices.  Production  of  the  "Tree" 
filled  Ovens  Auditorium  with  2,500  persons  for  each  of  three  per¬ 
formances.  More  than  $6,000  was  netted  for  Observer  Charities.  "We 
returned  enough  mail  order  coupons  clipped  from  the  paper  to  have 
filled  the  auditorium  for  another  performance,"  said  Ran  Norton, 
director  of  public  affairs  for  the  Charlotte  Observer. 


Mathewses  on  the  operations  of 
the  two  papers  have  been  most 
harmonious,  he  added. 

“We  haven’t  had  a  fight  for 
a  long  while  and  I  don’t  expect 
any  in  the  future,”  Mr.  Mathews 
said. 


Elgin  Ad  Manager 

Jack  Scheckowitz  has  been 
made  director  of  advertising  for 
Elgin  National  Watch  Company. 
Prior  to  joining  Elgin  he  was 
with  McCann-Erickson  Inc. 


HUSBAND  RESIGNS 

Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Golden 
Is  Named  Publisher 


The  resigpiation  of  Ben  Hale 
Golden  as  publisher  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times  and  president  of 
the  Times  Printing  Company 
was  accepted  Dec.  22  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Times 
Printing  Company  at  a  meeting 
in  New  York.  At  the  same 
time,  the  board  announced  the 
selection  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Sulz¬ 
berger  Golden  to  succeed  to  both 
positions.  Mrs.  Golden  has  been 
a  vicepresident  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times  and  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
New  York  Times  Company. 

The  New  York  Times  report¬ 
ed  that  Mrs.  Golden  had  filed 
suit  for  a  divorce  in  Chatta¬ 
nooga  on  Dec.  18.  The  couple, 
married  on  June  1,  1946,  have 
four  children  —  Stephen,  Mi¬ 
chael,  Lynn  and  Arthur. 

Mr.  Golden  will  continue  as 
a  director  of  the  Times  Print¬ 
ing  Company.  He  is  president 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 


Mrs.  Golden  designated  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  McKenzie  as  general 
manager.  John  N.  Popham  con¬ 
tinues  as  managing  editor  in 
charge  of  news  operations  and 
Martin  S.  Ochs  as  editor  of  the 
editorial  page. 

Mrs.  Golden  is  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  late  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  publisher  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times  from  1878  to  1935 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times  from  1896  to  1935.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  New  York  Times 
Company  and  the  Times  Print¬ 
ing  Company  in  Chattanooga. 
Her  brother  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger  is  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

A  graduate  of  Smith  College 
in  1943,  Mrs.  Golden  served  as 
an  American  Red  Cross  club  di¬ 
rector  during  World  War  II. 
From  1947  to  1956  she  was 
music  critic  for  the  Chatta- 
noogfa  Times. 
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Pyle  Award  to  Lucas 
For  Viet  Nam  Stories 


Jim  G.  Lucas,  correspondent 
for  the  Seri pps- Howard  News¬ 
papers,  who  won  the  first  Ernie 
Pyle  Memorial  Award  to  an 
individual  in  1953,  has  been 
named  winner  of  the  1964  com¬ 
petition  for  his  frontline  re¬ 
porting  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

Walker  Stone,  editor-in-chief 
of  Scripps-Howard  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial 
Fund,  made  the  announcement 
Dec.  21.  Mr.  Lucas  will  receive 
a  check  for  $1,000  at  ceremonies 
in  Washington  upon  his  return 
from  Viet  Nam,  the  date  of 
which,  according  to  his  office, 
is  undetermined. 

An  honor  bar  will  be  added  to 
the  Pyle  Award  plaque  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  in  1953,  which  was 
for  coverage  of  the  Korean  War. 
His  war  reporting  that  year  also 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Open  to  any  newspaperman 
in  the  United  States,  the  Pyle 
Award  is  presented  annually  by 
Scripps-Howard  for  writing  and 
reporting  “most  nearly  exempli- 
fsdng  the  style  and  craftsman- 
^ip”  of  the  famous  World  War 
II  reporter  and  columnist. 

Shared  Dangers 

The  judges  honored  Mr.  Lucas 
for  his  reporting  from  Viet  Nam 
—  “not  on  any  8  to  5  or  6  to  3 
shift,  but  for  writing  and  re¬ 
living  the  Pyle  tradition,  in  the 
front  lines,  daylight  or  dark, 
sharing  the  danger  with  the 
men  he  has  been  writing  about. 

“His  reporting,”  they  added, 
“is  as  good  as  Ernie  himself 
would  have  done  and  possibly 
is  even  better.  In  addition,  by 
actually  accompanying  officers 
and  enlisted  men  on  their  mis¬ 
sions,  he  is  taking  as  much 
chance  of  not  returning  as 
Ernie.” 

Judges  for  the  1964  award 
were  W.  W.  Forster,  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press;  Loye  W. 
Miller,  editor  of  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel;  and  Vance  H. 
Trimble,  editor  of  the  Kentucky 
Post  and  Times-Star. 

Jim  Lucas,  50,  has  always 
been  a  reporter  with  a  “sense 
of  mission.”  It  started  when  he 
was  a  Marine  in  1942.  On  Ta¬ 
rawa  he  received  a  battlefield 
promotion  to  second  lieutenant 
and  a  Bronze  Star.  At  war’s  end 
he  joined  Scripps-Howard,  went 
to  the  South  Pole  with  Admiral 
Byrd;  spent  26  of  the  Korean 
War’s  36  months  reporting  front 
line  fighting;  covered  the  1954 
war  in  Indochina;  the  Indian 
seizure  of  Goa;  U.  S.  landings 


Jim  G.  Lucas 

in  Lebanon;  and  between  times 
the  Pentagon. 

For  five  months  early  this 
year  he  was  the  only  American 
correspondent  regularly  as¬ 
signed  to  —  working  and  living 
with  —  combat  troops  in  Viet 
Nam.  He  returned  to  the  States 
in  June,  but  with  one  proviso, 
to  eventually  go  back  to  Viet 
Nam.  He  fulfilled  the  promise 
in  September. 

Prize  monies  come  from  the 
Ernie  Pyle  Fund  —  royalties 
from  the  sale  of  Ernie’s  writ¬ 
ings  which  are  held  in  trust. 

Trustees  of  the  fund  are  Jack 
R.  Howard,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  editorial  manager  of 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers; 
Joseph  R.  Fawcett,  Cleveland 
attorney;  and  Walker  Stone. 

• 

Solender  Appointetl 
To  Advertising  Post 

Dallas 

Robert  L.  Solender  has  been 
named  vicepresident  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  in  charge 
of  advertising. 

James  V.  Lovell  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  supervise  suburban  proj¬ 
ects  and  affiliated  interests. 

James  F.  Chambers  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newspaper,  and  John 
W.  Runyon,  publisher  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  announced  the 
appointments. 

Both  Mr.  Solender  and  Mr. 
Lovell  were  made  members  of 
the  executive  committee. 

Bob  Solender,  who  was  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  post  of  retail 
advertising  manager,  came  to 
the  Times  Herald  15  years  ago 
as  a  salesman  on  the  retail  staff. 

Mr.  Lovell  joined  the  Times 
Herald  in  1929. 


Newsmen  Escape 
As  Bombs  Explode 

Three  American  newsmen  were 
shaken  up  (Dec.  12)  when  pieces 
of  a  crashing  Vietnamese  fighter 
hit  the  transport  plane  in  which 
they  were  waiting  to  take  off. 

Kenneth  A.  Fox,  editorial 
writer  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
was  injured.  With  him  were  L. 
Levy,  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman,  and  C.  C.  Stebbins 
of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch. 

The  incident  occurred  at  Plei- 
ku  airport,  240  miles  Northeast 
of  Saigon.  A  Vietnamese  fighter 
hit  a  pylon  while  taking  off  and 
the  plane’s  bombs  exploded,  kill¬ 
ing  the  pilot.  Pieces  of  the 
fighter  demolished  another 
fighter  and  hit  the  transport. 

Said  Mr.  Fox:  “As  we  were 
waiting  on  the  strip,  the  pilot 
of  our  plane  rang  the  cabin 
alarm  six  times  as  the  signal  for 
us  to  get  out.  I  leaped  out  of  the 
door  and  something  hit  me  as  I 
went  through.  I  lost  a  lot  of  skin 
as  I  slid  along  but  the  Navy 
doctor  says  I’ll  be  all  right.” 


Decision  Postponed 
On  ITU  Records 

Denver 

U.  S.  District  judgfe,  William 
E.  Doyle,  has  postponed  until 
Jan.  11  a  decision  on  whether  an 
official  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  a 
Colorado  Springs  printing  firm 
should  be  ordered  to  produce 
records  relating  to  the  union’s 
elections  last  May. 

Judge  Doyle  said  at  a  Denver 
hearing  Dec.  18  that  he  will 
study  points  raised  by  attorneys 
for  both  sides.  The  judge  earlier 
ordered  Ross  K.  Edmonds,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  ITU’s  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party,  and  Gowdy 
Printcraft  Press,  Inc.,  to  show 
cause  why  they  shouldn’t  pro¬ 
duce  the  records. 

The  order  stemmed  from  a 
request  by  the  U.  S.  Attorney’s 
office  after  complaints  by  un¬ 
named  defeated  candidates  trig¬ 
gered  a  federal  investigation  of 
the  election. 

At  the  hearing.  Progressive 
Party  lawyers  argued  that  the 
party  is  a  private  voluntary  or¬ 
ganization  and  that  the  Gowdy 
company  is  a  business  enter¬ 
prise,  both  enjoying  constitu¬ 
tional  safegruards  against  in¬ 
quiry  into  private  affairs. 

Government  attorney  Carl 
Eardley  of  Washington,  said  the 
safeguards  don’t  cover  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  corporate  or  union 
records.  He  said  labor  secretary, 
W.  Willard  Wirtz,  has  authority 
to  investigate. 


TWA  Tells  Winners 
In  Annual  Contest  ! 

Winners  of  the  27th  Aanual 
Writing  and  Picture  Co  '.peti¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  Trans  Vorld 
Airlines  were  announcec  this 
week  by  Gordon  Gilmore,  vublic 
relations  vicepresident. 

The  12  winners  will  bi'  hon¬ 
ored  at  an  awards  dinner  Jan. 
10  at  Camelback  Inn,  near  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Arizona.  Each  winner  will 
receive  $100  and  a  comme.nora- 
tive  award.  One  winner  in  each 
of  the  four  classes  is  designated 
as  the  “sweepstakes”  v.  inner 
and  receives  an  additional  $100. 

Winners  are: 

Newspaper  Class: 

Aviation  Development  —  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Serling,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  Washington.  Sweep- 
stakes. 

Aviation  Business  and  Firuai- 
cud  —  James  H.  Winchester,  for 
articles  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

Air  Travel  and  Tourism  — 
Wade  Franklin,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

Magazine  Class: 

Aviation  Development  —  Wil¬ 
liam  V.  Henzey,  American  Avia¬ 
tion,  Washington. 

Aviation  Business  and  Finan¬ 
cial — Brenton  Welling  Jr.,  Busi¬ 
ness  Week  Sweepstakes. 

Air  Travel  and  Tourism  — 
Richard  Joseph.  Esquire. 

Photographic  Class: 

BUick  and  White  —  Lloyd  B. 
Walton,  Indianapolis  Times,  for 
“The  Jet-Life  in  a  World 
Apart,”  a  wide-angle  shot  from 
the  cockpit  just  before  touch¬ 
down. 

Color  —  Jack  Zehrt,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  for  his  Sunday 
magazine  cover  photo  of  a  jet¬ 
liner  taking  off  at  St.  Louis- 
Lambert  Field.  Sweepstakes. 

Television  News  Film — Andy 
Cassells,  WHIO-TV  News,  Day- 
ton. 

Television-radio  Class: 

Television  Production  —  Jo¬ 
seph  Phipps  and  Art  Ciocco, 
WFIL-TV,  Philadelphia.  Sweep- 
stakes. 

News  Writing  —  Jim  Bor- 
mann.  WCCO- Radio,  Minne¬ 
apolis. 


On  Governor’s  Staff 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Governor-elect  Dan  K.  Moore 
has  appointed  Edward  L.  Rankin 
Jr.,  45,  famous  Raleigh  news¬ 
paper  reporter,  as  the  next  Di¬ 
rector  of  Administration  for  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  Since 
1959  Mr.  Rankin  has  been  vice- 
president  and  Raleigh  manager 
of  John  Harden  Associates,  a 
public  relations  counseling  firm. 
He  was  private  secretary  to 
Governors  William  B.  Umstead 
and  Luther  H.  Hodges. 
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No  Fire  Sale 
A  Is  Planned 
By  Neiman’s 

Dallas 

Tl.e  five-alarm  fire  which 
caused  multimillion  dollar  dam¬ 
age  to  the  Neiman-Marcus  de¬ 
partment  store  in  Dallas  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  19,  will  cause 
only  minor  loss  of  advertising 
linage  for  the  two  Dallas  news¬ 
papers. 

Mi.ss  Kane  Roggers,  the 
store’s  director  of  advertising, 
who  places  about  150,000  lines 
a  month  in  the  News  and  Times- 
Herald,  said  merchandise  ads 
were  cancelled  this  week,  but 
the  store  usually  cut  back  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  few  days 
before  Christmas. 

Meanwhile,  she  said,  special 
announcement  ads  were  being 
run  to  inform  the  shoppers  of 
emergency  arrangements  being 
made  to  handle  sales  in  sub¬ 
urban  stores  in  Dallas  and  in 
Fort  Worth.  Smaller  ads  an¬ 
nounced  no  changes  in  beauty 
salon  appointments  and  that 
gift  certificates  and  phone  or¬ 
ders  were  still  available  for  any 
merchandise  sold  by  Neiman- 
Marcus. 

Jewels  in  Wine  Cellar 

The  Toy  Store  and  Wine  Cel¬ 
lar,  two  shops  adjacent  to  the 
main  store  were  undamaged  by 
the  fire  and  smoke,  and  will  re¬ 
main  open,  as  will  the  store  in 
the  Sheraton  Hotel. 

Miss  Roggers  said  Neiman’s 
will  temporarily  go  out  of  the 
toy  business  so  that  the  toy  store 
can  be  converted  into  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear  department.  This 
department,  located  on  the  fifth 
floor,  was  ruined  in  the  fire. 
However,  the  warehouse  is 
heavily  stocked  with  seasonal 
clothing  and  it  has  to  be  sold. 
To  expedite  matters,  a  half- 
price  toy  sale  will  be  held  this 
week,  she  said.  No  large  space 
advertising  is  planned.  The 
wine  cellar  will  be  used  to  sell 
jewelry,  which  escaped  damage. 

The  first  floor  of  the  main 
store  will  be  ready  to  re-open  on 
Monday,  Jan.  11,  and  the  other 
four  floors  will  open  progres¬ 
sively  thereafter.  Miss  Roggers 
said.  It  is  expected  to  take  about 
six  months  before  the  store  will 
be  completely  refinished. 

No  fire  sales  are  planned,  she 
said,  because  of  the  store’s  policy 
and  tradition  of  selling  only  the 
finest  merchandise.  Normally, 
she  said,  an  after-Christmas 
sales  event  is  conducted,  but  this 
has  been  cancelled. 

After  a  fire  in  the  Neiman- 
EDTTOR  8C  publisher 
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ROOM  AT  THE  TOP— The  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle's  Home  Furnishing 
Editor,  Ann  Minnicit  Criswell,  has 
been  named  the  "iirst  honorary 
member"  of  the  Retail  Furniture 
Association  of  Houston  for  ex¬ 
emplary  efforts  during  the  1964 
Parade  of  Homes  and  Home 
Furnishings  Exposition.  Mrs.  Cris¬ 
well  is  shown  receiving  the  cer¬ 
tificate  from  Jack  Foster,  Parade 
of  Homes  chairman.  Mrs.  Criswell 
coordinated  a  project  in  which  the 
women's  staff  of  the  Chronicle 
decorated  a  Parade  Home  and 
then  wrote  of  the  experiences 
with  the  series  appearing  in  the 
Chronicle's  Women's  Section. 


Marcus  store  in  1946,  Filene’s 
of  Boston  bought  up  the  dam¬ 
aged  stock  and  sold  it  through 
their  bargain  basement.  The 
damaged  merchandise  will  be 
sold  again  this  time  but  the 
jobber  has  not  been  disclosed. 

‘Ready  to  Serve  You’ 

Robert  L.  Solender,  Times- 
Herald  retail  ad  manager  who 
was  recently  promoted  to  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  said  he  was  not  sure  what 
effect  the  fire  would  have  on 
Neiman’s  ad  linage.  He  said 
they  were  able  to  pull  out  the 
Saturday  merchandise  ads  and 
substitute  the  special  “ready  to 
serve  you  Monday”  ads  in  time 
for  the  Sunday  edition. 

At  the  News,  Charles  A. 
Jones,  retail  ad  manager,  said 
he  had  been  out  to  the  Preston 
Center  store  and  it  was  “jammed 
packed  with  shoppers.”  Mr. 
Jones  said  he  didn’t  expect  any 
loss  in  ad  linage.  Neiman’s,  he 
said,  had  been  promoting  very 
heavily  the  two  weeks  before 
the  fire. 

Both  newspapers  were  unable 
to  pull  out  the  two  pages  of  ads 
scheduled  by  Neiman  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Society  Sections  because 
they  went  to  press  in  advance 
of  the  regular  run  on  Saturday. 
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Small  Retailer’s 
Future  Secure, 
Says  RCA  Exec 

Bryce  Durant,  president  of 
the  RCA  Sales  Corporation,  pre¬ 
dicted  in  an  address  the  other 
day  to  the  Marketing  Executives 
Club  in  New  York: 

•  Continued  grrowth  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  small  retailer; 

•  Long  life  for  the  two-step 
distribution  system. 

Mr.  Durant,  who  was  named 
president  of  RCA’s  home  enter¬ 
tainment  products  division  three 
months  ago,  said  direct  selling 
by  the  manufacturer  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  would  be  just  as  costly  as 
the  two-step  distribution  con¬ 
cept  now  employed. 

For  one  thing,  he  said,  the 
manufacturer  would  have  to  em¬ 
ploy  more  salesmen  to  contact 
all  the  retail  outlets.  While  the 
direct  selling  concept  favors  the 
mass  merchandisers  (Polks,  E.J. 
Korvette’s,  etc.)  with  their  large 
warehouse  facilities,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  independent  retailer 
on  Main  St.  still  does  the  bulk 
of  the  business  and  as  long  as 
this  is  the  case,  the  direct  sell¬ 
ing  concept  cannot  offer  any 
savings. 

Mr.  Durant  said  what  is 
really  needed  in  today’s  market¬ 
ing  is  a  computer  service  be¬ 
tween  the  retailer  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  retailer  could  feed 
file  cards  containing  each  day’s 
retail  sales.  The  transactor 
would  feed  the  information  to 
a  central  distributor’s  computer 
who  would  then  send  the  break¬ 
down  to  the  various  manufac¬ 
turers.  This  way  the  manufac¬ 
turer  would  know  instantly  what 
products  were  moving  the  fast¬ 
est  and  where. 

• 

Ad  Sales  Director 

Calgary,  Alta. 

L.  W.  (Len)  Roper,  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  manager  of  the  Cal¬ 
gary  Herald  for  more  than  13 
years,  retires  Dec.  31. 

Frank  G.  Swanson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Her¬ 
ald,  announces  Frank  A.  Mc- 
Girr  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  sales  director  effective 
Jan.  1.  Len  Roper  joined  the 
Herald  ad  department  as  a 
salesman  in  1929. 


Press  Takes 
SpectaColor 
‘Leftover’ 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

When  general  advertisers  sup¬ 
ply  pre-print  to  metropolitan 
newspapers,  it  is  in  amounts 
.sufficient  to  care  for  the  news¬ 
papers’  entire  runs  for  the  day 
the  ad  is  scheduled — even  if 
there  should  be  a  major  news 
break  and  consequent  increase 
over  normal  circulation. 

If  there  is  no  extraordinary 
news  break  on  the  ad’s  scheduled 
day  of  publication,  what  happens 
to  the  left-over  pre-print? 

The  Elmira  Sta/r-Gazette  and 
Advertiser  supplied  one  answer 
in  mid-December  when  it  ran  a 
rotogravure  pre-print  of  a  full- 
page  Arrow  Shirt  ad. 

The  pre-print  was  leftover 
from  earlier  publication  of  the 
Arrow  ad  in  two  New  York  City 
dailies.  It  was  adequate  for  the 
over-50,000  circulation  of  the 
Gannett  daily  in  Elmira. 

Strobe  Device  Used 

In  New  York  City,  the  roto 
pre-print  had  become  part  of 
regular  editions  when  fed 
through  presses  with  electronic 
register  controls.  In  Elmira,  the 
pre-print  was  run  through  Star- 
Gazette  presses  with  register 
regulated  through  a  strobe-light 
device  introduced  by  E.  S.  But- 
trill,  production  manager  of 
Gannett  Newspapers.  Tension 
was  manually  controlled. 

“Since  the  run  was  so  success¬ 
ful,”  says  Mr.  Buttrill,  “we  have 
arranged  with  a  small  Rochester 
electronics  firm  (Trott  Elec¬ 
tronics)  to  build  the  strobe  de¬ 
vice  in  a  compact  6x4x3-inch 
package,  with  switch  and  cam, 
for  sale  to  other  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  at  a  flat  price  of  $150 
each.” 

Other  Gannett  newspapers  are 
expected  to  experiment  with  the 
process,  making  test  runs  with 
SpectaC!olor  in  eye-marked  rolls, 
during  January. 

“The  big  advantage,”  says 
Mr.  Buttrill,  “lies  in  the  ability 
of  smaller  newspapers  to  get 
extra  linage  by  using  the  left¬ 
over  from  metropolitan  Specta¬ 
Color  runs.” 

• 

JWT  Named  Agency 

San  Francisco 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  has 
been  named  to  handle  advertis¬ 
ing  of  BiSoDol,  Dristan  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  products  of  White¬ 
hall  Laboratories  division  of 
American  Home  Products  which 
are  currently  in  test  markets. 
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AGENCY  PRESIDENT 
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Tough  Business  Men 
Run  Agencies  Today 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Today  an  advertising  agency 
president  must  be,  and  in  most 
cases  is,  “a  hard-headed,  busi¬ 
ness-minded  fellow,  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  dollars  and  profits, 
and  not  simply  in  advertising 
frills  and  fancy  phrases”  in  the 
opinion  of  David  C.  Stewart, 
president  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc. 

“Because  advertising  opera¬ 
tions  are  so  much  bigger,  so 
much  more  complex  and  more 
professional  than  they  once  were, 
an  agency  president  has  had  to 
assume  a  new  role  with  the 
advertisers  he  serves,”  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art  said.  “He  must  meet  with 
them,  not  simply  as  a  specialist 
in  advertising,  but  as  a  business¬ 
man  who  understands  their 
broader  problems  or  corporate 
and  profit  objectives. 

Advertising  Is  Tool 

“Advertising,  to  an  adver¬ 
tising  man,  may  seem  a  business 
in  itself.  But  advertising,  to  any 
great  modern  corporation  execu¬ 
tive  who  uses  advertising  pro¬ 
fessionally,  it  is  merely  a  means 
to  an  end — a  tool  for  achieving 
a  brighter  profit  position.” 

Mr.  Stewart  himself  heads  a 
big  business  as  far  as  the  agency 
field  is  concerned.  In  1964,  K&E, 
including  its  expanding  inter¬ 
national  interests,  billed  approxi¬ 
mately  $101,000,000.  This  was 
up  from  $90,000,000  in  1963.  The 
domestic  billing  in  1964  in¬ 
creased  by  $3,000,000  to  $83,000,- 
000  over  the  year  before.  Domes¬ 
tically  the  advertising  money  of 
the  26  clients  (plus  27  indus¬ 
trial  clients  served  by  the  Provi¬ 
dence  office)  is  divided  43.1%  in 
tv;  19.1%  in  magazines;  14.6% 
in  newspapers;  6.5%  in  radio; 
3.4%  in  outdoor;  and  13.3%  in 
all  other  media. 

Whether  he  considers  it  an 
agency  president’s  function  or 
not,  K&E  is  a  growth  company 
imder  Mr.  Stewart’s  direction. 
Starting  in  the  international 
field  in  earnest  in  1960,  after 
some  experience  in  Mexico,  K&E 
International  now  has  29  offices 
in  19  coimtries.  That  is  not 
counting  nine  offices  in  the  U.S. 
and  in  Toronto,  Canada.  The 
newest  domestic  office  is  in 
Providence,  R.  I.  In  1964,  K&E 
acquired  the  Noyes  Co.  there 
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and  Fred  Noyes  continues  in 
charge.  Besides  New  York  City, 
where  Mr.  Stewart  makes  his 
headquarters,  the  other  domes¬ 
tic  offices  are  in  Boston,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Miami,  Dallas,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 

International  Growth 

The  big  international  advance 
was  made  in  1964,  when  K&E 
concluded  a  partnership  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Coleman,  Pren- 
tis  &  Varley  in  London. 

“A  modern  agency  president 
‘ain’t  what  he  used  to  te,’  ”  Mr. 
Stewart  continued.  He  described 
an  agency  president  of  20  to  40 
years  ago  as  generally  “one  part 
genius,  one  part  businessman, 
one  part  swashbuckler,  one  part 
curmudgeon,  and  one  part  evan¬ 
gelist.” 

“They  were  tremendously  able, 
tremendously  interesting,  tre¬ 
mendously  colorful,  and  they 
were  largely  responsible  for  the 
popular  image  of  the  agency 
president,  which  one  finds  in 
many  books  and  movies  today,” 
he  said.  “But  they  are  a  dying 
breed  in  the  agfency  business. 
Their  concept  of  an  agency  pres¬ 
ident’s  role  is  also,  I  believe,  a 
dying  concept.” 

Quadrupled  in  Size 

Mr.  Stewart  pointed  out  that 
the  advertising  business  today 
is  more  than  four  times  as  big 
as  it  was  in  1945.  The  amount 
spent  in  advertising  that  year 
amounted  to  $2  billion,  whereas 
in  1964  it  topped  $13  billion. 
Today  companies  like  Ford 
Motor  Company  and  others,  each 
invest  well  over  $100  million  a 
year.  There  are  more  than  28 
corporations  with  yearly  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  of  over  $20 
million. 

In  1945  only  11  ad  agencies 
had  billings  of  over  $20  million. 
Today  more  than  54  top  that 
figure.  Twenty  years  ago  an 
agency  with  200  employees  was 
considered  big.  Today  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  K&E 
employs  more  than  700,  while  the 
international  offices  employ  an¬ 
other  1200. 

“But  grreater  size  alone  has 
not  been  the  whole  story,”  Mr. 
Stewart  commented.  “An  even 
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more  sigrnificant  factor  has  been 
the  incredible  expansion  of  ad¬ 
vertising’s  techniques  and  tech¬ 
nologies. 

“In  media,  we  are  constantly 
developing  more  sophisticated 
and  exact  systems  of  evaluation 
and  checking  to  enable  us  to  buy 
advertising  more  efficiently  than 
we  ever  could  before.  We  are 
getting  into  the  use  of  computers 
for  more  and  more  media  calcu¬ 
lations,  requiring  new  kinds  of 
highly  trained  technical  experts. 

“In  our  creative  departments, 
we  are  employing  three  or  four 
times  as  many  different  kinds  of 
specialists.  We  are  using  tech¬ 
niques  of  pre-testing  and  post¬ 
testing,  attitude-testing  and 
themes-testing  never  dreamed  of 
20  years  ago. 

“In  the  huge  and  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  field  of  international 
advertising,  we  must  now  pro¬ 
vide  for  American  corporations 
specialized  knowledge  of  foreign 
markets,  the  unique  advertising 
problems  abroad,  and  the  ways 
in  which  U.S.  methods  and  local 
facilities  can  be  best  combined 
to  produce  the  most  effective 
campaigns. 

President’s  Job 

“More  and  more  of  our  clients 
are  swinging  over  to  a  hard- 
boiled  professional  approach  to 
advertising,  a  determination  to 
use  it  as  a  management  weapon. 

“This  new  pressure  of  client 
professionalism,  plus  the  in¬ 
crease  in  size  of  advertising 
operations,  and  the  new  tech¬ 
niques  and  technologies  have 
tremendously  increased  the 
block-buster  headaches,  and 
king-sized  problems  that  beset 
an  agency’s  chief  executive. 

“Perhaps,  the  most  significant 
difference  is  that  a  modern 
agency  president  must  now  oper¬ 
ate  far  more  like  the  president 
of  any  other  substantial  corpora¬ 
tion  than  he  did  in  the  old  free- 
swinging  days. 

“Agency  presidents  have  been 


forced,  in  my  opinion,  to  as;  ume 
new  responsibilities  in  two  areas 
— one  inward,  one  outward,  to 
his  own  organization,  persi  Tinel 
and  stockholders  and  to  his  cus¬ 
tomers  and  clients. 

“The  president’s  job,  as  I  see 
it,  is  to  recognize  the  contribu¬ 
tions  each  section  of  his  ortrani- 
zation  makes,  to  be  sympathetic 
and  understanding  to  the  differ¬ 
ing  skills  and  personalities  in¬ 
volved,  to  see  that  each  develops 
as  a  strong  operating  arm,  and 
has  the  manpower  and  facilities 
to  do  so.  He  must  plan  or  insti¬ 
tute  the  procedures  by  which  all 
parts  of  the  machine  work  to¬ 
gether  smoothly  and  efficiently, 
and  that  the  operation  as  a  whole 
makes  sound  business  sense. 

“On  top  of  all  this,  he  must 
be  a  businessman,  with  a  special 
knowledge  of  advertising,  who 
can  talk  to  other  business  men 
about  their  special  business 
needs  and  problems.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Stewart 
noted  that  corporations  invest¬ 
ing  in  advertising  today  face 
continuing  increases  in  adver¬ 
tising  costs  and  a  decline  in 
advertising  effectiveness. 

“The  answers  to  these  facts 
do  not  lie  in  any  easy  catch 
phrases,”  Mr.  Stewart  said. 
“They  lie,  for  practically  any 
company,  in  establishing  an 
agency  relationship  which  is 
more  efficient,  more  business-like, 
more  profit-minded  than  the  old 
agency  relationships  of  the  past. 

“If  you  approach  him  as  the 
business  man  he  is,  and  talk  with 
him  about  practical,  hard-boiled 
business  subjects,  I  think  you’ll 
find  him  a  more  valuable  and 
helpful  associate  than  he  has 
ever  been  in  the  past.” 

• 

Raisin  Board  Slates 
Ads  in  Supplements 

Fresno,  Calif. 

Sunday  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment  copy  will  support  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  ^isin  Advisory  Board’s 
fifth  annual  “toast-to-fun  sweep- 
stakes,”  announces  George  W. 
Fasching. 

Page-size  full-color  ads  will 
appear  during  the  Feb.  14  and 
21  weekends.  Drop-in  ad  mats 
will  be  supplied  bakers  and 
grocers  for  local  advertising.  J. 
Walter  Thompson  is  the  board’s 
ad  agency. 

• 

Media  Buyer  Joins 
Scripps-Howard 

R.  Guy  Wormald,  an  assistant 
buyer  of  space  and  time  for 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  left  this  job 
to  become  a  member  of  the  New 
York  sales  staff  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Advertising  Department  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 
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Ad  Council 
Tasks  Listed 
By  Mortimer 

Stop  trouble  before  it  starts. 
This  was  the  formula  for  the 
future  presented  by  Charles  G. 
Mortimer,  chairman  of  General 
Foods  Corporation,  in  a  speech 
this  week  to  Advertising  Council 
members  when  he  received  the 
Council’s  1964  Public  Service 
Award.  Mr.  Mortimer  said  the 
organization  had  reached  a  stage 
of  maturity  in  which  it  should 
search  out  vital  national  causes 
and  devote  its  wide  resources 
and  unique  talents  toward  pin¬ 
pointing  incipient  problems  be¬ 
fore  they  reach  crisis  propor¬ 
tions. 

He  told  a  dinner  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel,  at  which  the  award  was 
presented  by  John  J.  McCloy, 
that  the  Council’s  already  valu¬ 
able  work  could  be  enhanced  by 
looking  ahead  to  see  what  prob¬ 
lems  needed  solving. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Mortimer 
recommended  that  the  Council 
undertake  to  educate  Americans 
as  to  the  need  for  cementing  a 
partnership  among  business, 
labor  and  government,  none  of 
which  “could  possibly  exist  with- 
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That's  why 
The  Sunpapers 
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Nitionat  Representatives: 
Creamer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis 
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out  the  other  two,’’  and  to  get 
across  to  the  people  that  “this 
is  a  business  country,  wherein 
business  is  the  great  generator 
which  permits  all  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  national  life  to 
perform  as  well  as  they  do.’’ 

Mr.  Mortimer  called  on  the 
Council  to  take  the  lead  in  sell¬ 
ing  a  commodity  “for  which 
there  has  been  too  little  market¬ 
ing  activity  in  recent  years.” 
That  commodity,  he  said,  “and 
it’s  our  most  precious  one — is 
freedom,  and  the  system  on 
which  it  is  based.  There  is  no 
more  worthwhile  project  in  my 
estimation  than  making  many  if 
not  all  of  our  citizens  understand 
the  workings  of  our  free-choice 
system  and  the  economic  facts 
of  life  of  this  nation. 

He  suggested  other  areas  in 
which  public  service  advertising 
can  be  “an  effective  educational 
tool  for  the  betterment  of  our 
country.” 

“As  we  give  of  our  time  and 
combined  talents,  I  feel  certain 
we  can  help,  as  only  The  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  can,  to  bring 
America’s  19  million  Negro  citi¬ 
zens  more  into  the  mainstream 
of  our  national  life  in  a  useful, 
sensible  and  peaceful  fashion,” 
he  said. 

Mr.  Mortimer  also  called  for 
a  special  effort  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  to  indoctrinate 
strongly  “the  new  greneration  of 
managers”  among  advertisers 
.  and  their  agencies  with  the 
Council’s  public  service  spirit. 
“The  Council,”  he  said,  “is  so 
much  a  way  of  life  to  many  of 
us  that  we  tend  to  forget  that 
'  the  men  and  women  who  will 
succeed  us  haven’t  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  working  with  this 
living  demonstration  of  corpor¬ 
ate  good  citizenship.” 

• 

Join  BBDO 

Erwin  Ephron,  formerly  press 
relations  director  of  A.  C.  Niel¬ 
sen  Company,  and  Loomis  Irish, 
formerly  of  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  have  joined 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born  Inc.  Mr.  Ephron  will  be 
manager  of  media  planning  and 
analysis  and  Mr.  Irish  will  be 
director  of  special  projects  of 
the  agency’s  tv/Radio  Program¬ 
ming  Department. 

• 

Raven  Moves  Up 

Eugene  A.  Raven  has  been 
promoted  to  management  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Trans  World  Air¬ 
lines  account  in  the  New  York 
office  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  both 
the  domestic  and  international 
I  portions  of  the  account.  He 
,  joined  the  agency  in  1961.  At 
one  time  he  was  director  of 
advertising  for  United  Airlines. 


Menswear  Sales  Up; 
Newspapers  Help 

A  projection  of  Department 
of  Commerce  figures  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1964,  indicates 
that  $10.23  billion  will  be  spent 
for  male  apparel  and  accessories 
this  year,  according  to  the  1964 
annual  report  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear.  This  is  an  8M%  increase 
over  the  $9.45  billion  spent  in 
1963,  Louis  C.  Pfeifle,  AIMBW 
president,  said. 

AIMBW’s  fashion  press  kits 
are  distributed  six  times  a  year 
to  over  1,500  newspapers,  the 
report  states.  “The  material 
serves  as  the  basis  for  men’s 
wear  supplements  newspapers 
publish. 

A  survey  of  fashion  editors 
showed  that  out  of  137  replying 
89  publish  298  men’s  wear  sup¬ 
plements  yearly.  Most  of  them 
are  seasonal.  Others  mark  Fa¬ 
ther’s  Day  and  Back-to-School. 

“The  amount  of  press  cover¬ 
age  today  has  increased  a  thou¬ 
sandfold  over  pre  -  AIMBW 
days,”  the  report  said.  .  .  .  “As 
it  launches  its  10th  year  of  op¬ 
eration,  the  AIMBW  has  earned 
a  secure  place  as  useful  tool  of 
a  united  industry.” 

• 

Family  Weekly  Adds 
4  From  Suburbia 

Russell  L.  Sparks  has  joined 
Family  Weekly  as  western  man¬ 
ager,  it  was  announced  by  Wil¬ 
liam  V.  Hussey,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Mr.  Sparks  was 
previously  advertising  manager 
of  Suburbia  Today,  which  is  dis¬ 
continued. 

Allan  L.  Smith,  formerly  New 
York  manager  of  Suburbia  To¬ 
day,  joins  the  New  York  office 
of  Family  Weekly  as  southern 
manager. 

Donald  Dane,  formerly  Detroit 
manager  of  Suburbia  Today,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Family 
Weekly  in  Detroit.  C.  P.  (Neal) 
Donnelly,  formerly  on  the  New 
York  sales  staff  of  Suburbia 
Today,  has  joined  the  New  York 
sales  staff  of  Family  Weekly. 

• 

Koppe  Co.  Appointed 
For  Ads  in  Soviet 

The  S.  S.  Koppe  Co.,  New 
York,  under  the  terms  of  an 
exclusive  agreement,  is  rep¬ 
resenting  Soviet  publications 
which  seek  advertising  from  U.S. 
companies. 

Saul  Raden,  president  of 
the  international  representative 
company,  said  space  booking  is 
handled  through  Vneshtorgrek- 
lama,  the  official  Soviet  foreign 
trade  advertising  agency.  That 
agency  decides  which  of  150 
newspapers,  most  of  them  de¬ 
voted  to  trade,  will  carry  the  ads. 


SpectaColor 
Ad  Increases 
Sales  25% 

Chicago 

Sales  on  the  specific  items  ad¬ 
vertised  in  a  SpectaColor  test 
in  Dallas  recently  were  up  14 
percent  for  the  comparable  10- 
day  period  a  year  ago,  according 
to  Vic  Mangini,  advertising 
manager  of  Hart  Schaffner  & 
Marx. 

The  Jas.  K.  Wilson  store  page 
ad  showed  three  men’s  suits, 
“Underglow,”  “Sharkeye,”  and 
“Hopsack,”  with  replicas  of  cloth 
swatches  beside  each  classifica¬ 
tion. 

Even  more  impressive,  Mr. 
Mangini  said,  was  the  store 
traffic  generated  by  the  ad  and 
the  25  percent  sales  increase  on 
all  clothes  in  the  store. 

Alex  Cochrane,  president  of 
the  Jas.  K.  Wilson  store,  called 
the  ad’s  performance  “startling” 
and  added  that  sales  during  the 
first  week  following  appearance 
of  the  SpectaColor  ad  in  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald  “the  best 
first  week  in  November  in  the 
history  of  the  store.” 

Mr.  Mangini  said  SpectaColor 
offered  color  with  magazine-like 
reproduction  with  the  added 
power  of  store  address,  phone 
numbers,  prices  and  the  other 
essentials  needed  “to  get  close  to 
a  sale.” 

He  called  the  dramatic  impact, 
high  readership  and  visual  ap¬ 
peal  to  taste  an  unbeatable  com¬ 
bination  for  successful  adver¬ 
tising.  He  indicated  that  Specta¬ 
Color  will  be  the  subject  of  top 
management  discussions. 

Frank  Gurda  of  the  Branham 
Company,  which  represents  the 
Times-Herald,  worked  with  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx  arranging  the 
test. 

• 

Life  Insurance  Ads 
In  Print  and  tv 

The  Institute  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance,  public  relations  spokesmen 
for  200  companies  and  agents,  is 
investing  its  $3  million  ad  budget 
in  newspapers,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments,  and  on  tv  in  1965. 

Print  advertising  will  appear 
from  June  to  September;  and 
for  10  months — January  through 
June  and  September  through 
December — the  bulk  of  the 
budget  will  be  spent  on  network 
television. 

Full-page  color  ads  will  be 
placed  in  225  supplements  and 
about  275  newspapers  will  be 
used  for  850-line  ads.  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  is  the 
agency. 
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Here's  how  one  of  the  largest  department  stores 
in  the  west  sells  the .  . . 


SPOKANE  MARKET 


SPOKANE  RETAILERS  KNOW  THE  SPOKANE  MARKET  IS  MORE  THAN  ITS  METRO  AREA 


Spokane  is  an  exception  to  the  metro  concept 
of  measuring  a  market:  in  ix)pulation,  net  effec¬ 
tive  income,  or  total  retail  sales,  this  market  is 
four  times  as  big  as  its  metro  iU'ea. 

Mr.  Alexander  of  the  Allied  “Bon,”  like  other 
Spokane  retailers,  has  his  finger  on  the  true  size 
and  character  of  this  prosperous,  million-people 
market. 

Spokane  retailers  attract  customers  from  36 
c*ounties  in  piurts  of  four  Pacific  Northwest  states. 


This  area  surrounding  Spokane  is  rimmed  by 
mountain  ranges,  separating  it  from  other  metro- 
lX)litan  cities  and  regional  markets.  The  people  in 
this  area  earn  over  $2.2  billion  and  spend  in 
excess  of  $1.5  billion  at  retail  annually.  To  get 
your  share-of-market  here  schedule  THE 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW^  and  SPOKANE  DAILY 
CHRONICLE  —  the  one  newspaper  buy  that  ef¬ 
fectively  covers  the  Million-Billion  Spokane 
Market. 


*ln  population,  not  effoctivo  ineomo,  retail  sales. 


—  a  market  4  times 
as  big  as  it  looks  * 


Mr.  Phil  Alexander,  General  Manager, 


Spokane  Bon  Marche  Department  Store  says: 


“Forty  per  cent  of  our  business  comes  from  cus¬ 
tomers  outside  the  Spokane  Metro  area.  This  is 
demonstrated  to  us  whenever  a  Bon  Marche  ad¬ 
vertisement  appears  in  the  Spokane  dailies.  Our 
ads  pull  from  distant  points  throughout  eastern 
Washington,  northern  Idaho,  and  western  Mon¬ 
tana.  The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle  36-count>'  coverage  is  a  vital  factor  in 
our  regional  merchandising  program.” 


^  The  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 


Advertising  representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  6c  Ormsbee,  Inc.  The  Spokesman-Review  carries  Metro  Sunday  comics  and  This  Week  magazine. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

How  Firm  Lifts  PR 
Above  ‘Loud  Noises’ 


Ruder  &  Finn  Inc.,  New  York 
public  relations  firm,  used  its 
annual  report  this  year  to  show 
how  clients  found  it  “more  satis¬ 
fying  to  tune  in  to  the  sounds 
of  their  communities”  rather 
than  “produce  loud  noises.” 

David  Finn,  chairman  of  the 
board,  quoted  Miriam  Beard  in 
her  “History  of  Business”  as 
suggesting  that  the  businessman 
has  strangely  failed  to  create 
his  own  constructive  tradition 
or  to  become  a  part  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  history  of  his  time. 

“In  the  decades  ahead,  the 
businessman  may  learn  to  over¬ 
come  this  deficiency,”  Mr.  Finn 
stated  in  the  report.  “That  he  is 
making  a  determined  effort  to 
do  so  is  clear  from  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  the  unprecedented 
visibility  it  has  given  to  the 
businessman's  involvement  in 
national  and  international  af¬ 
fairs.  .  .  . 

“Public  relations  may  have 
started  its  career  in  the  modem 
world  as  a  means  of  blowing 
one’s  own  hom.  But  we  at  Ruder 
&  FMnn,  and  many  of  our  fellow 
practitioners  around  the  coun¬ 
try,  are  now  working  for  clients 
who  find  it  more  satisfying  to 
tune  in  to  the  sounds  of  ^eir 
community  than  to  produce  loud 
noises.  The  object  today  is  not 
to  boast  about  success  but  to 
enrich  the  businessman’s  own 
life  and  the  lives  of  the  people 
around  him  by  developing 
broader  and  more  meaningful 
perspectives  for  corporate  ac¬ 
tivity. 

The  Nature  of  Profit 

“Profit  is  and  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  continued  to  be  the  essential 
measure  of  corporate  health,  but 
contributions  to  social  progress 


is  also  becoming  an  important 
measure  of  business  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  is  because  we  in  public 
relations  can  help  define  and 
make  explicit  the  relationship 
between  the  interests  of  corpo¬ 
rations  and  the  needs  of  society 
that  our  practice  is  flourishing.” 

The  annual  review  continued 
by  reporting  how  some  of  the 
firm’s  clients  participated  in 
“broad  cultural,  economic,  po¬ 
litical  and  social  developments,” 
set  in  “the  framework  of  his¬ 
tory.” 

For  example,  John  I.  Snyder, 
chairman  and  president  of  U.  S. 
Industries,  manufacturer  of 
automation  equipment,  decided 
that  the  unemployment  problem, 
created  by  automation  was  as 
serious  for  business  as  labor. 
Accordingly,  his  company  is 
sponsoring  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  on  Automation,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists.  The 
purpose,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Sny¬ 
der,  is  “to  promote  the  automa¬ 
tion  dialogue  and  to  produce 
really  new  ideas  and  grenuine 
innovations.” 

Ruder  &  Finn  also  devised 
programs  to  help  mitigrate  some 
of  the  worst  aspects  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  With  the  Hobby 
Industry  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  a  client,  the  New  York  Po¬ 
lice  Department  and  the  Board 
of  Health,  a  series  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  clinics  was  organized  to 
reduce  the  hazard  of  “fume 
sniffing.” 

Story  of  Electronics 

Noting  that  “for  the  business¬ 
man  and  even  the  technician, 
the  world  of  bits,  diodes,  infra¬ 
red,  the  energy  of  the  atom,  and 
the  complexity  of  probabilities, 
creates  an  overwhelming  prob¬ 


lem  of  communications  within 
industries  as  well  as  with  a 
growing  number  of  publics,” 
Ruder  &  Finn  reported  that  the 
“Electronics  Industries  Associa¬ 
tion  came  to  us  to  produce  a 
brochure  telling  the  story  of 
electronics  —  what  it  is,  and 
what  it  promises  especially  for 
the  adolescent  audience.” 

The  PR  company  also  devised 
fine  arts  prognrams  for  such  com¬ 
panies  as  Clairol,  for  whom  a 
traveling  exhibition,  “Mother 
and  Child  in  Modern  Art”  was 
developed  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts.  It  closely 
paralleled  the  company’s  mar¬ 
keting  objectives. 

“Business  interests  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cities  have  stimulated  ex¬ 
citing  urban  redevelopment 
measures,”  the  report  continued. 
“Victor  Gruen  Associates,  archi¬ 
tects  and  city  planners,  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  this 
movement  to  revitalize  the  na¬ 
tion’s  cities.  Gruen  designs  for 
projects  like  Fort  Worth,  Mid¬ 
town  Plaza  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  downtown  Boston  have 
shown  what  can  be  done  to 
bring  back  downtown  as  a  vital, 
contributing  core  of  the  central 
city.  .  .  . 

“The  business  of  business  is 
no  longer  simply  business.  Nor 
is  the  business  of  government 
solely  the  mechanism  of  public 
policy,  for  what  was  once  a 
dividing  line  between  business 
and  government  is  now  a  broad 
area  of  interrelated  interests 
.  .  .  management  decisions  fre¬ 
quently  run  into  national  pol¬ 
icy.  .  .  . 


Public  Policy 

“While  Newmont  Mining  Cor¬ 
poration’s  primary  objective  is 
to  achieve  public  awareness  of 
its  activities,  its  success  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  outcome  of 
public  policy  in  such  areas  as 
strategic  materials  and  import 
quotas.  So,  too,  the  attempts  of 
West  Coast  lumbermen,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  use  of  fir  timber  had 
to  accommodate  national  mari¬ 
time,  transportation,  interior, 
agriculture  and  State  Depart¬ 
ment  policies,  as  well  as  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  railroads  and  labor 
unions.  .  .  .” 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

INI  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Other  examples  of  broad  so¬ 
cial  developments  in  which 
clients  participated  included  in 
the  report  were: 

R&F  helped  marshal  national 
support  for  Senate  ratification 
of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
sigpied  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Oct.  10,  1963. 

I  A  people-to-people  letter  writ- 
i  ing  campaign  was  promoted  in 
j  behalf  of  the  Parker  Pen  Com¬ 
pany  as  a  part  of  its  exhibit 
at  the  New  York  World’s  Pair. 

Work  in  behalf  of  the  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill  Memorial  in  the 


U.  S.  to  consist  of  a  stoi  <j-by. 
stone  removal  of  the  war  lam- 
aged  church  from  Alderman- 
bury,  England,  and  its  i 'con¬ 
struction  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  site  , 
of  the  Prime  Minister’s  “Iron 
Curtain”  speech,  March  5,  1946. 

As  part  of  “the  revolution  of 
convenience,”  Gulf  and  Western 
Industries  developed  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Parts  System,  enabling  in¬ 
dependent  jobbers  to  breaden 
consumer  bases. 

$6,000  for  Report 

R&F  has  been  issuing  an  an¬ 
nual  review  since  1957.  About 
6,000  copies  are  printed  at  a 
cost  of  about  $6,000.  Distribu¬ 
tion  goes  first  to  clients  and 
then  to  prospective  clients,  for¬ 
mer  clients,  public  relatons  edu¬ 
cators,  students  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  the  business.  Paul 
B.  Zucker,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  said  it  is  also  used  during 
each  year  to  answer  requests 
for  information  about  the  com¬ 
pany. 

The  firm  is  one  of  the  few  in 
the  public  relations  field  that 
practices  what  it  preaches,  i.e., 
relating  itself  and  its  work  to 
its  various  publics  —  publiciz¬ 
ing  itself.  The  annual  review  is 
only  one  of  many  communica¬ 
tions  tools  employed  to  promote 
its  services.  Others  include  a 
series  of  32  booklets,  containing 
selected  acticles  and  speeches  by 
staff  members  dealing  with  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  craft. 

Most  unusual  and  provocative 
among  the  promotional  pieces 
are  R&F’s  “Conference  Room 
Quotations.”  Mr.  Finn,  an  art¬ 
ist,  selected  stimulating  and  in¬ 
spiring  quotations  and  combined 
them  with  photographs  of  sculp¬ 
ture  and  hung  them  on  the  walls 
of  the  firm’s  conference  room. 

“Unless  efforts  are  made  to 
stimulate  thought,  awareness, 
and  participation,  staff  meet¬ 
ings  fail  and  are  a  waste  of 
time,”  he  reasoned. 

Inspiring  Quotations 

The  18  illustrated  quotations 
Mr.  Finn  created  have  been  ex-  i 
hibited  at  the  New  York  City 
Gallery  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Graphic  Arts  and  are 
presently  on  display  in  cities 
where  R&F  has  branch  offices' 
including  Chicago,  Houston,  Los< 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.) 
They  are  described  as  showing; 
how  R&F  accomplishes  “a  prinao* 
purpose  of  our  public  relations' 
and  communications  activities.”’ 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  quota¬ 
tions: 

Lincoln:  “To  sin  by  silence 
when  they  should  protest  makes  1 
cowards  of  men.”  ^ 

Thoreau;  “How  vain  it  is  to  i 
write  when  you  have  not  stood  j 
up  to  live.”  I 

(Continued  on  page  22)  I 
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Designing  woman?  Yes  indeed,  but  in  a  most  admirable  sense.  As  a  member 
of  the  General  Motors  design  team,  she  is  preparing  sketches  of  a  steering 
wheel  for  a  future  GM  car.  Like  her  male  associates  on  G M’s  Styling  Staff, 
she  is  fully  qualified  and  competent  to  design  consumer  products  in  any  field. 

General  Motors  hired  its  first  woman  designer  more  than  20  years  ago. 
Originally  color  and  fabric  consultants,  the  young  ladies  advanced  rapidly 
to  full  membership  in  a  group  effort  which  now  involves  the  skills  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  in  GM  Styling.  In  the  past  two  decades,  the  feminine  in¬ 
fluence  has  changed  many  concepts  of  automotive  design. 

Women  designers  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  interior  con¬ 
venience  features,  safety  items  and  such  innovations  as  color  coordination 
of  interiors  with  exteriors  and  particular  fabrics  to  suit  women’s  tastes. 
Many  a  man,  too,  is  grateful  for  these  and  other  feminine  contributions. 

The  role  of  women  in  designing  beauty,  utility  and  quality  into  GM  prod¬ 
ucts  is  more  important  than  ever  before. 


GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE . . . 

Making  Better  Things  For  You 


HIGH  SmiST 


Corruptioii  Expose 
Pays  Off  at  Polls 


Phoenix 

It  took  nearly  18  months,  and 
200  stories,  but  a  campai}^  by 
the  Arizona  Republic  against 
corruption  in  Arizona’s  state 
government  paid  off  at  the  polls. 

These  were  the  results: 

Thad  Moore,  a  40-year  veteran 
of  public  office  who  was  accused 
of  bribe-taking,  was  soundly 
trounced  by  the  voters  Nov.  3. 
He  was  on  the  State  Tax  Com¬ 
mission  for  three  decades. 

His  opponent.  State  Rep.  Wal¬ 
do  DeWitt,  and  another  Repub¬ 
lican,  John  Hazelett,  were 
elected,  giving  Republicans  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Tax  Commission  for 
the  first  time  in  the  state’s  52- 
year  history. 

A  member  of  the  Arizona  Cor¬ 
poration  Commission,  which  reg¬ 
ulated  utilities,  securities,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  many  other 
activities,  was  purged  by  Demo¬ 
cratic  voters  in  the  primary. 
Another  is  under  investigation 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  is  facing  a  recall  movement. 

A  congressman.  Rep.  George 
Senner,  emerged  with  only  a 
squeaker  victory  over  his  Repub¬ 
lican  opponent  although  his  dis¬ 
trict  is  more  than  3-1  Demo¬ 
cratic.  He  was  accused  of  taking 
a  $5,000  bribe,  but  denied  it. 

New  Prosecutor  Elected 

And  Maricopa  County 
(Phoenix  and  vicinity)  elected 
the  first  Republican  prosecutor 
in  40  years,  Robert  Corbin.  He 
ran  on  a  reform  ticket,  pledged 
to  reopen  investigations  of  dirty 
work  at  the  political  crossroads. 

The  Tax  and  Corporation 
Commissions  had,  for  many 
years,  been  .suspect,  but  their 
strong  connections  with  the  un¬ 
seen  power  alliance  in  Arizona 
and  the  Legislature  turned  back 
efforts  at  serious  investigations. 


A  key  was  turned  on  Sept.  22, 
1963  by  a  Phoenix  printer,  Don 
Seymour.  He  filed  a  suit  saying 
the  former  owner  of  his  firm  was 
paying  kickbacks  by  kiting 
prices.  He  specifically  mentioned 
a  Tax  Commission  job  with  a 
350  percent  overcharge. 

A  Republic  reporter,  Don 
Bolles,  36,  former  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  was 
assigned  full  time  to  check  the 
allegations.  He  spent  days  check¬ 
ing  printing  vouchers,  and  a 
mess  began  to  unfold. 

A  key  bit  of  evidence  he 
turned  up  was  a  list  of  persons 
who  had  allegedly  contributed  to 
the  1962  income  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  Moore  ($60,000)  and 
William  Stanford  (upward  of 
$35,000.)  Both  had  state  salaries 
in  that  year  of  $9,600;  neither 
was  running  for  office. 

Confidence  Sustained 

After  a  grand  jury  probe,  at 
which  Mr.  Bolles  was  a  witness, 
the  two  men  were  indicted  for 
bribe-taking. 

Just  before  the  trial  was  to 
start  last  May,  defense  lawyers 
filed  a  motion  to  dismiss  on  the 
ground  that  secret  evidence  from 
the  officials’  income  tax  returns 
had  been  leaked  to  the  reporter 
and  thence  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

Mr.  Bolles  was  asked  to  read 
in  court  his  list  of  contributors. 
It  included  names  of  the  state’s 
leading  lawyer,  the  largest  gro¬ 
cery  chain,  most  of  the  major 
mining  firms,  the  state’s  largest 
power  company. 

He  then  claimed  protection  on 
the  source  of  the  list,  relying  on 
an  Arizona  “newsmen’s  privil¬ 
ege’’  law.  The  superior  court 
judge  upheld  him,  but  dismissed 
the  indictments. 

The  IRS  later  held  its  own 
investigation,  on  orders  from 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

Jim  Comstock  flashed  a  smile  that  the  kid  home  from  collefte  knew  was 
special  but  he  didn't  know  why  because  he  was  only  three  days  old 
when  the  editor  of  the  West  Virginia  Hillbilly  came  to  get  his  story. 
The  grandmother  phoned.  “Throe  minutes  to  midnight  and  we  got 
proof.”  It  was  the  paper’s  first  New  Year’s  and  the  merchants  had  been 
generous  with  gifts — and  space — for  the  child  bom  nearest  to  the  1947 
mark.  Jim  Comstock  met  an  unhappy  mother  and  knew  why  when  she 
turned  her  head  and  sobbed  when  he  asked  the  father’s  name.  The 
grandmother  told  what  the  editor  had  guessed.  “But  you  don’t  want  it 
printed,”  the  editor  exclaimed.  “Everybody’ll  know  it  anyhow.  Besides 
we  need  them  things  the  merchants  are  promisin’.”  But  he  wouldn’t 
do  it  Never,  he  declared.  “You  have  to.  You  never  said  nothing  about 
nobody  bein’  married.  Just  the  nearest  to  midnight.”  The  editor  knew 
she  had  him.  He  wrote  it,  but  down,  not  up,  hoping  people  wouldn’t 
notice,  but  knowing  they  would,  and  that  another  kid  years  later  on 
a  sandlot  would  unfold  it.  Then  just  before  press  time,  Mary  Wood, 
the  sainUy  mid-wife  came  in  to  subscribe.  Jun  Comstock  knew  God 
sent  her  when  he  heard  her  tell  Vitriet,  “.  .  .  And  lungs!  I  declare  it 
beUered  so  when  I  spanked  the  life  into  it  you  could  hardly  hear  the 
saw  mill  a-whistling  out  the  old  and  in  the  new.” 


Advertitemtnt 


Washington,  and  reported  that 
Mr.  Bolles  had  not  obtained  his 
information  from  IRS  files. 

U sing  leads  from  the  Seymour 
suit,  Mr.  Bolles  and  reporter 
Bill  Meek  went  on  full-time  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Corporation 
Commission.  They  uncovered  al¬ 
legations  of  attempted  and  com¬ 
pleted  bribery,  favoritism,  hid¬ 
den  campaign  contributions,  and 
casual  toying  with  basic  citizen 
rights. 

The  Arizona  House,  dominated 
by  a  Republican-Democratic  co¬ 
alition,  impeached  Democratic 
Commissioners  E.  T.  Williams 
and  A.  P.  Buzard — the  second 
such  action  in  state  history.  But 
they  were  cleared  by  a  Senate 
which  was  24-4  Democratic. 

Buzard  ran  last  in  a  four-man 
field  in  seeking  re-election  in  the 
Sept.  8  primary.  Williams,  it 
developed  in  the  impeachment 
testimony,  was  being  checked  by 
the  IRS  and  some  70,000  of  a 
required  120,000  signatures  were 
obtained  on  recall  petitions  by  a 
non-partisan  group. 

Seymour  paid  the  price.  His 
business  dwindled  away  to 
nothing.  And  this  month  he  an¬ 
nounced  he  had  lost  $45,000  and 
was  closing  the  print  shop. 

But  Senate  majority  leader 
Harold  Giss  gave  this  analysis: 

“If  these  cases  of  impeach¬ 
ment  have  done  nothing  else, 
they  have  put  all  persons  in 
political  life,  at  every  level,  on 
notice  that  the  manner  in  which 
they  conduct  the  affairs  of  their 
office  is  being  carefully  watched, 
and  for  many  years  to  come  will 
cause  a  great  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  public  officers  at  every 
level.” 

7  Out  of  9  Awards  Go 
To  Pittsburgh  Press 

Pittsburgh 

Staff  writers  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh  Press  (Scripps-Howard) 
won  seven  out  of  nine  news¬ 
paper  awards  including  “best  of 
show”  in  the  fifth  annual  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Golden  Quill  competi¬ 
tion. 

Ralph  Brem,  assistant  city 
editor,  reporter  and  feature 
writer,  took  three  awards  — 
“year’s  best  performance,”  gen¬ 
eral  news  reporting  and  ^st 
feature  writing.  The  last  one  he 
shared  with  Vince  Johnson  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

Other  awards  to  Press  writers 
went  to  Carl  Apone,  music 
critic,  for  a  story  on  the  history 
of  wrestling;  Roger  Latham, 
outdoors  editor,  for  a  column; 
Ann  Zurosky,  w’omen’s  page, 
and  Rober  Johnston,  art. 

Robert  J.  Carroll,  Tarentum 
Valley  Daily  News,  won  first 
prize  in  news  pictures,  and 
Robert  E.  Lind,  Waynesburg 
Democrat  Messenger,  received 
the  editorial  writing  honor. 


Newspapers  Sponsor 
$50,000  Golf  Tourney 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Big-time  professional  golf  re¬ 
turns  to  Jacksonville  on  March 
18-21,  when  the  Greater  Jackson¬ 
ville  Open  Golf  Tournament 
takes  place  at  Selva  Marina 
Country  Club  with  $50,000  prize 
money  at  stake. 

R.  C.  Millar,  president  of  Flor¬ 
ida  Publishing  Company,  .said 
the  tournament  will  be  the  first 
in  a  series  of  events  sponsored 
by  Florida  Publico  Charities 
Inc.,  a  non-profit  organization 
recently  foi’med  by  the  Florida 
Publishing  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Florida  Times-Union  and 
Jacksonville  Journal.  Robert  R. 
Feagin,  vicepresident  of  Florida 
Publishing  Company,  heads  the 
advisory  board  and  John  Tucker, 
district  manager  of  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  is  tournament  chair¬ 
man. 

Florida  Publishing  Company 
is  underwriting  the  cost  of  the 
tournament. 

%oud  Noises* 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  “If  a 
man  is  great,  he  makes  others 
believe  in  greatness.  He  makes 
them  incapable  of  mean  ideals 
and  easy  self-satisfaction.” 

Lord  Byron:  “Words  are 
things  and  a  small  drop  of  ink 
falling  like  dew  upon  a  thought 
produces  that  which  makes 
thousands  perhaps  millions 
think.” 

Samuel  Johnson :  “Nothing 
will  ever  be  attempted  if  all 
possible  objections  must  first  be 
overcome.” 

James  Reston  (New  York 
Times)  “The  truth  that  makes 
men  free  is  very  often  the  truth 
they  do  not  like  to  hear.” 

Finally,  also  considered  as 
part  of  R&F’s  own  PR  program 
for  itself  is  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Finn  teaches  public  relations  at 
New  York  University  and  is 
author  of  “Public  Relations  and 
Management,”  published  in  1960. 
He  is  now  completing  his  second 
book  on  public  relations  to  be 
published  in  1965  by  Simon  & 
Schuster. 

William  Ruder,  president,  has 
also  written  “Businessman’s 
Guide  to  Washington,”  soon  to 
be  published  by  Prentice-Hall. 

• 

Rep  for  Kansas  Trio 

Chicago 

Inland  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives  has  been  appointed  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  for  the  Chanute  Telegram, 
the  Garden  City  Telegram  and 
the  Ottawa  Herald,  all  in 
Kansas. 
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JOURINALISM  EDUCATION 

Duncan  Says  Critics 
Ignore  Role  of  Press 


Boulder,  Colo. 

University  of  Colorado’s  jour¬ 
nalism  dean,  Charles  T.  Duncan, 
took  his  official  farewell  to  jour¬ 
nalism  education  last  week  with 
an  attack  on  critics  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  general  and  of  journalism 
education  in  particular. 

Prof.  Duncan  spoke  at  a  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Colorado  Professional 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and 
the  CU  undergraduate  chapter. 
He  will  leave  CU  next  month  to 
become  associate  dean  of  facul¬ 
ties  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
where  he  was  journalism  dean 
before  coming  to  Colorado  two- 
and-a-half  years  ago. 

Critics  of  journalism  and  jour¬ 
nalism  education,  he  said,  “lack 
understanding  of  the  role  of  the 
free  press  in  a  free  society.” 
They  also  ignore  the  type  of 
training  being  offered  in  the 
better  journalism  schools  to  pre¬ 


pare  persons  for  work  in  the 
fields  of  journalism,  he  said. 

Prof.  Duncan  maintained  that 
journalists  are  more  professional 
than  most  educators  who  are 
prone  to  downgrade  journalistic 
education.  “In  fact,  I  have 
known  more  reporters,  editors 
and  publishers  who  are  true 
professionals  than  I  have  known 
doctors  and  lawyers  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,”  he 
declared. 

He  said  he  has  concluded  after 
a  generation  in  education  that 
qualified  people  will  be  made 
available  only  from  journalism 
schools  but  he  declared  there  is 
“a  tremendous  amount  of  medi¬ 
ocrity”  in  journalistic  education 
generally.  He  noted  that  of  some 
600  to  800  colleges  offering  jour¬ 
nalism  courses,  only  46  are  ac¬ 
credited  degree-granting  jour¬ 
nalism  schools. 


Summer  Study 
Opportunities 

Summer  study  opportunities 
for  650  high  school  journalism 
teachers  and  school  publications 
advisers  will  be  offered  under 
the  Newspaper  Fund’s  1965  Fel¬ 
lowship  program. 

Grants  will  be  made  to  250 
teachers  who  will  attend  semi¬ 
nars  designed  to  help  them  up¬ 
grade  student  publications, 
strengthen  school  journalism 
programs  and  provide  career 
information  for  young  men  and 
girls. 

Teachers  applying  for  gfrants 
will  have  a  choice  of  10  semi¬ 
nars  on  five  campuses :  Mar¬ 
quette  University,  University 
of  Minnesota,  University  of 
Oregon,  Syracuse  University 
and  University  of  Texas. 
Courses  will  vary  in  length 
from  three  to  four  weeks  and 
will  be  offered  in  early,  middle 
and  late  summer.  Graduate 
credit  will  be  earned. 

Tuition,  room,  board  and  in¬ 
cidental  expenses  are  paid  by 
the  New.spaper  Fund  out  of 
gifts  from  the  Wall  Street 
JmimaL 

• 

City  Out  of  Title 

Trenton  N.  J. 

The  Evening  Times  and  the 
Sunday  Times  Advertiser  have 
dropped  the  word  “Trenton” 
from  lx)th  titles.  Management 
believes  that  dropping  of  the  city 
title  will  give  the  papers  a  re¬ 
gional  appearance. 
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lAPA  Scholarship  Fund 
Applications  Invited 

The  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  Scholarship  Fund  is 
inviting  American  and  Cana¬ 
dian  working  newspapermen 
and  journalism  graduates  or 
students  to  apply  for  one  of  its 
grants  for  a  year’s  study  in 
Latin  America. 

Applications  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Feb.  1,  said  Harold 
A.  Fitzgerald,  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Press,  president  of  the  Fund. 
The  Scholarship  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee  will  meet  in  February  to 
examine  applications  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Fund’s 
board  of  directors,  which  will 
vote  on  them  at  its  March  26- 
27  meeting  in  Montego  Bay, 
Jamaica. 

Candidates  can  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  and  application  forms 
from  Carlos  A.  Jimenez,  secre¬ 
tary,  lAPA  Scholarship  Fund, 
667  Madison  Avenue,  Suite  704, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10021. 

Applicants  should  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country  where  they 
wish  to  study. 

• 

Heads  Catholic  News 

Victor  L.  Bidder,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Catholic 
News,  has  been  appointed  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  to  succeed 
his  father,  Charles  H.  Bidder, 
who  died  Oct.  10.  Mr.  Bidder  is 
the  fourth  publisher  of  the 
Catholic  News  since  its  founding 
in  1886  by  Herman  Bidder. 

(or  December  26,  1964 


Five  Workshops 
Set  for  Teachers 
In  U.S.  &  Canada 

Five  workshops  designed  to 
show  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  how  they  can 
use  the  daily  newspaper  as  a 
tool  of  learning  in  the  classroom 
will  be  conducted  next  summer 
at  four  universities  in  the 
United  States  and  one  in  Can¬ 
ada.  The  workshops  are  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  conducted  by 
the  school  of  education  at  each 
of  the  colleges. 

The  two-week  sessions,  which 
began  in  1958,  will  take  place 
at  the  University  of  Iowa,  June 
13-25,  1965;  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  June  27-July  9;  University 
of  Georgia,  July  25- August  6; 
University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  August  1-13;  and  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  Water¬ 
loo,  Ontario,  August  15-27.  The 
session  at  the  University  of  Wa¬ 
terloo  will  be  co-sponsored  by 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Teachers  attend  the  work¬ 


shops,  for  which  college  credit 
is  available,  on  tuition  grants 
from  their  local  daily  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Teachers  are  normally  se¬ 
lected  by  supervisory  personnel 
of  their  own  schools. 

According  to  Bichard  H. 
Blacklidge,  publisher  of  the  Ko¬ 
komo  (Ind.)  Tribune  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANPA  Newspaper 
in  the  Classroom  Committee, 
“These  workshops  have  given 
rise  to  effective  classroom  tech¬ 
niques  for  teaching  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  seek  source  information, 
think  independently,  and  read 
the  newspaper  in  a  more  dis¬ 
criminating  and  purposeful 
manner.” 

Additional  information  on  the 
workshops  may  be  obtained  from 
the  ANPA  Foundation,  750 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10017. 

• 

Fund  Office  Moves 

Offices  of  the  Newspaper  Fund 
Inc.  have  moved  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  building  at  44 
Broad  Street,  New  York  City,  to 
the  new  headquarters  of  Dow, 
Jones  &  Co.  on  Boute  1,  near 
Princeton,  N.  J.  The  mailing 
address  is  P.O.  Box  300,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  08540.  Paul  Swensson, 
director  of  the  Fund,  has  his 
home  in  Princeton  and  his  asso¬ 
ciate,  Pat  Kennedy,  lives  at 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

UNDER  THE  TREE 


By  Rick  Friedman 

An  end-of-the-year  wrap-up  of 
things  happening  to  weekly 
newspapers  and  their  people, 
with  something  under  the 
Christmas  tree  for  everyone. 

KIDS  —  Courier-Life  Publi¬ 
cations  of  Brooklyn  has  a 
“Charming  Child  Contest,”  with 
an  oil  painting  of  the  winning 
child  as  one  of  the  prizes. 

The  W arrensburg  -  Lake 
George  (N.  Y.)  News  features 
a  “Baby  and  Child  Parade”  — 
six  pictures  taken  each  week  by 
a  local  studio. 

Noriko  Kunita,  a  14-year-old 
Japanese  girl,  wrote  Roily  Char- 
est,  editor/publisher  of  the  East 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Gazette  look¬ 
ing  for  a  friend  her  own  age  in 
the  United  States  who  would 
“exchange  information  and 
views  about  school  life  and  daily 
life  and  to  swap  picture  post¬ 
cards  or  even  things  made  at 
school.” 

Roily  ran  her  letter  on  the 
front  page  and  promised  that 
the  first  boy  or  girl  who  called 
the  Gazette  would  get  Noriko’s 
letter. 

Don  Pease,  co-editor  of  the 
Oberlin  (Ohio)  News-Tribune, 
kiddingly  got  the  treatment 
from  his  partner.  Brad  Wil¬ 
liams,  when  the  Peases  had 
their  first  child.  Brad  wrote  on 
his  personal  column  about  the 
sleepless  nights  and  diapers 
they  could  expect.  A  few  weeks 
later,  in  his  own  personal  col¬ 
umn,  Don  wrote:  “I  like  chang¬ 
ing  diapers  and  feeding  the 
baby  because  Jennifer  is  a 
sunny  child  and  is  usually  good 
for  some  smiles  and  a  little 
limited  conversation.” 

*  *  * 

FAME  (OF  SORTS)  —  Edi¬ 
tor  Len  Rubin,  on  the  front  page 
of  his  Maywood  (N.  J.)  Our 
Town,  described  a  tv  show,  “The 
Reporter,”  this  way:  “A  flashy 
Mercedes-Benz  drove  the  stretch 
of  West  Pleasant  from  Palmer 
Avenue  to  a  parking  spot  in 
front  of  Our  Town’s  office. 

“Harry  Guardino,  who  enacts 
Danny  "Taylor,  an  enterprising 
fourth  estater  who  never  fails 
to  suffer  a  vigorous  beating  be¬ 
fore  saving  the  day,  stepped  out 
of  the  car  with  a  stunning 
blonde  assistant.  They  chatted 
for  a  moment  in  front  of  Our 
Town’s  window  and  ‘Job  Print¬ 
ing  of  All  Kinds,’  ‘Our  Town,’ 
‘Elliot  Photos,’  a  rummage  sale 
sign  and  the  Woman’s  Club  Ter¬ 
centenary  Ball  poster  were  there 


for  all  the  tv  world  to  see.  .  . 

Len  explained  that  the  name 
of  the  town  was  changed  for  the 
script  and  Harry  Guardino  and 
his  girl  never  got  to  Maywood. 
Only  the  Mercedes-Benz  and  the 
cameraman  who  shot  the  se¬ 
quence  got  there.  Back  in  New 
York  City,  CBS  recreated  Our 
Town’s  window  exactly. 

*  *  « 

SPECIALS  —  The  Falls 
Church  (Va.)  Fairfax  County 
Sun  Echo  published  its  fifth  an¬ 
nual  “Business  and  Industrial 
Edition.”  of  42  pages.  It  in¬ 
cluded  articles  by  Sen.  Harry 
Byrd  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Advisory  Board  on  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development,  and  N.  E. 
Halaby,  Federal  Adviation 
Agency  administrator. 

The  Asheboro  (N.  C.)  Ran¬ 
dolph  Guide  had  a  92-page  “1964 
Randolph  Report  and  Business 
Review.”  It  was  six  months  in 
preparation  and  contained  250 
photographs. 

*  *  « 

CONTEST  —  A  Bingo  game 
with  weekly  cash  prizes  runs  in 
the  15  Paddock  Publication 
weeklies,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 
Bingo  cards  are  available  free 
from  merchants  listed  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  ad.  A  merchant  may  give 
a  player  only  one  card  on  each 
store  visit  but  a  person  may 
make  as  many  visits  as  he  de¬ 
sires.  No  purchase  is  required. 

To  play  the  game  all  24  num¬ 
bers  appearing  on  the  Bingo 
card  must  be  matched  with  those 
appearing  in  both  display  and 
classified  ads.  A  Bingo  Bug 
symbol  carries  the  numbers  in 
the  display  ads. 

The  game  is  open  to  adults 
only  and  cards  have  to  be  mailed 
back  to  the  newspaper  post¬ 
marked  no  later  than  Friday  of 
the  week  of  the  game  played, 
or  brought  to  the  office  by  noon 
Saturday. 

*  *  * 

BIRTHS— The  Bronx  (N.  Y.) 
Uptown  News,  started  publica¬ 
tion  recently.  According  to  Edi¬ 
tor  Tom  Nestro,  the  5c  weekly 
went  up  to  8,731  paid  in  nine 
weeks  and  80  percent  were 
women.  It  has  columns  on  hair 
styling,  theater,  politics,  dining 
out.  cooking,  art,  chiropractics, 
night  clubs,  fashions,  travel, 
and  children. 

Faith  and  Yohannes  Laursen, 
publishers  of  Merrick  (N.  Y.) 
Life,  have  started  a  second 
weekly,  Bellmore  Life.  The  edi¬ 


tor  is  Dorcas  Carlos;  associate 
editor  is  Trudi  Cowan.  The 
Wednesday  tabloid  sells  for  10c. 
After  three  weeks  of  sampling, 
the  paper  went  on  a  paid  basis. 

*  «  * 

POLICEWOMAN  —  Sandra 
Pesmen,  subject  of  a  Weekly 
Editor  column  (Oct.  10,  1964), 
was  co-featured  pictorially  in 
Skokie  (Ill.)  Life.  The  weekly 
ran  a  number  of  photos  of  Sandy 
and  Policewoman  Virginia  Ra- 
kocinski  taken  during  the  day 
in  a  radio  car,  in  the  basement 
target  range  of  the  local  station, 
etc.  Miss  Rakocinski  was  the 
first  woman  in  15  years  to  grad¬ 
uate  from  the  Chicago  Police 
Academy  and  the  lady  cop 
showed  the  lady  reporter  the 
many  tricks  of  the  policewom¬ 
an’s  job. 

*  #  * 

END  —  The  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Suburban,  published  by  Archie 
Root,  has  suspended  after  six 
months.  It  was  a  controlled-cir- 
culation  weekly  distributed  in 
three  suburban  areas  of  Ore¬ 
gon’s  second  largest  city. 

The  Palestine  (Tex.)  Elkhart 
Eagle  discontinued  publication 
after  21  months.  Publisher  Os- 
jetea  Briggs  said  the  lack  of 
support  from  businessmen  was 
one  reason  for  shutting  down 
the  weekly.  “The  straw  that 
broke  the  camel’s  back,”  she 
claimed,  was  the  decision  of  the 
school  board  to  publish  its  finan¬ 
cial  statement  in  a  newspaper 
of  another  community. 

H/i  if 

MERGER  —  New  name  for 
the  weekly  newspaper  in  Park- 
rose,  Ore.,  is  the  Greater  Enter¬ 
prise  News,  formed  through  the 
merger  of  the  Greater  Eastside 
News,  a  Clarke  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  neighborhood  newspaper, 
and  the  Parkrose  Enterprise, 
which  the  Clarke  firm  bought 
recently  from  Lee  Irwin  and 
Walt  Taylor.  As  part  of  the 
same  transaction,  Mr.  Irwin  and 
Mr.  Taylor,  publishers  of  the 
Gresham  (Ore.)  Outlook,  ac¬ 
quired  the  Clarke  Publishing 
Company’s  free-  distribution 
Gresham-Sandy  News  and  an¬ 
nounced  its  suspension. 

The  two  Gresham  publishers 
also  announced  joining  with 
David  Holman  in  purchasing 
the  weekly  Newport  (Ore.) 
News  from  Ray  T.  Moe,  its 
owner  for  the  past  16  years. 
Gordon  Ross,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Prescott 
(Ariz.)  Courier- Journal,  was 
named  general  manager  of  the 
News.  The  paper  has  converted 
to  offset. 

*  *  * 

TRUTH  —  Harry  F.  Casey, 
editor  of  the  King  City  (Calif.) 
Rustler,  recently  commented  in 
his  “Casing  the  Town”  column 
on  the  current  flagellation  of  the 
press.  It  was  generally  accepted 


that  editors  are  liars  or  d:  ink-  I 
ards  or  both,  he  wrote.  But  rhat  I 
was  generally  not  under s  ood,  I 
according  to  Harry,  was  ohy,  ^ 

He  claimed  that  newsp:.))er8  ( 
stick  to  truth  best  when  they 
report  on  the  “unimportant 
stuffs  such  as  the  council  meet¬ 
ings,  county  politics,  robberies, 
rapes.  •  •  .  But  in  the  big  tuff, 
we  just  don't  have  the  journal-  * 
istic  fortitude.”  i 

Harry  gave  some  examples: 

“The  Printed  Word  —  The 
children  presented  their  charm¬ 
ing  hostesses  with  many  lovely 
birthday  presents  after  wliich 
refreshments  were  served  and 
games  enjoyed  by  all.  Then  the 
mothers  arrived  to  take  their 
tired  tots  home  after  a  glorious 
afternoon  of  fun  and  frolic. 

“The  Truth  —  Most  of  the 
presents  were  broken  before  the 
hostess  had  unwrapped  them 
and  the  spoiled  little  brat  com¬ 
plained  about  each  one  as  she 
tore  the  paper  off.  The  refresh¬ 
ments  were  all  left-overs  from 
Hallowe’en  trick-or-treat  raids. 
During  the  games,  two  vases,  a 
coffee  table,  two  chairs  and  a 
lemonade  pitcher  were  broken. 
Four  kids  failed  to  make  it  to  ji 
the  bathroom  on  time  and  two  I 
didn’t  even  try  for  it.  The  host-  I 
ess  got  a  sound  spanking  and  * 
the  mothers  who  called  for  their 
$&!?  little  $&?!%*(b!  haven’t 
spoken  to  each  other  since.” 

*  *  * 

SALES  —  E.  W.  Stearns,  edi¬ 
tor/publisher,  Beresford  (S.  D.) 
Republic,  has  announced  its  sale 
to  Jack  Nelson,  formerly  of 
Miller,  S.  D.  Mr,  Stearns  has 
been  confined  to  a  hospital  be¬ 
cause  of  physical  exhaustion.  He 
has  been  editor  and  publisher 
since  Jan.  1,  1959. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Tindall 
have  purchased  the  112-year-old 
weekly  Boon viHe  (N,  Y.)  Herald 
and  its  affiliated  commercial 
printing  business.  Sellers  were 
William  0.  Frey  and  Russell 
Frey,  who  purchased  the  prop¬ 
erty  from  the  Clayton  Musser 
estate  in  1960.  The  Dial  Agency 
of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  negotiated 
the  sale. 

• 

Old  Building  Sold 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Pacific  Press  Ltd.,  publishers 
of  the  Vancouver  Province  and 
the  Sun,  has  sold  its  premises  at 
500  Beatty  St.,  for  $130,000  to 
Crest  Field  of  Canada.  Rapid 
progress  is  being  made  on  the 
$11  million  building  which  will 
house  both  the  Sun  and  the 
Province  next  year. 

The  old  Sun  building  with  its  ( 
tower  was  built  in  1912  for  the 
Vancouver  World  at  a  cost  of 
$400,000. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


James  W.  O’Connor  has  been  named 
editor  of  METALWORKING  NEWS, 
effective  Feb.  2,  succeeding  Jerome 
P.  Frank  who  has  resigned.  Mr. 
O’Connor  has  been  chief  of  Fair- 
child’s  Cincinnati  news  bureau  since 
June,  1962.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
staff  correspondent  in  Davton,  0., 
for  METALWORKING  NEWS  and 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS  since  Oct., 
1961.  He  had  served  as  a  space  corre¬ 
spondent  for  ELECTRONIC  NEWS 
since  Jan..  19.56.  Before  joining  Fair- 
child  in  a  full-time  c.apacity,  Mr. 
O’Connor  was  with  the  Dayton  Jour¬ 
nal  for  five  years  where  he  held,  at 
various  times,  the  posts  of  aviation 
editor,  labor  specialist  and  metro¬ 
politan  specialist. 


Miss  Lise  Monty  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  chief  of  the  Boston  news  bureau 
of  Fairchild  Publications.  She  will 
be  in  charge  of  news  coverage  for 
all  Fairchild  publications  in  the 
New  England  area,  working  under 
Wallace  Rice  Palmer,  who  was  re¬ 
cently  named  to  the  new  post  of 
New  England  director.  Miss  Monty 
served  as  reporter  for  the  Barre,  Vt., 
Times  before  joining  Fairchild  in 
Dec.,  19.58.  Since  then  she  has  been 
in  the  Boston  office  as  retail  report¬ 
er  for  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY 
and  reporter  on  major  appliances 
and  television  for  HOME  HTRNISH-  ' 
INGS  DAILY. 


Samuel  Feinberg,  columnist  for 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  was  the 
guest  speaker  at  the  December 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Inner  Cir¬ 
cle,  a  group  of  professional  women 
in  the  fashion  industry.  His  topic 
was  “Trends  in  Giantism  in  the 
•Apparel  Field.” 


News,  every  hour  on  the  hour,  will 
be  pres«-nted  by  a  full-time  staff  of 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  oyer 
a  complete  closed-circuit  television 
system  during  the  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Markets  in  Chicago,  Jan.  3-9. 
The  system,  installed  in  the  Chicago 
Merchandise  Mart,  was  conceived 
and  underwritten  by  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  and  is  the  first  to  be  used  as  a 
communication  aid  in  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  industry.  Programming  will 
cover  all  aspects  of  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  industry.  It  will  span  the 
full  eight-hour  market  day,  starting 
at  9  A.M.,  using  a  network  of  40 
sets  in  heavy  traffic  areas.  Fashion 
roundups,  new  every  day,  will  be 
compiled  bv  the  staff  of  HOME* 

furnishings  daily. 
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Daily  Nawt  RKord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Horn.  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Siiparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  B^ks, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Pickering  Retires 
From  Gannett  Paper 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Louis  S.  Pickering,  secretary 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Ithaca  Journal,  who  retires  Dec. 
31  after  more  than  44  years  with 
the  newspaper,  was  honored 
Dec.  7  at  a  dinner  in  the  Statler 
Inn  at  Cornell  University. 

Among  the  more  than  120 
persons  attending,  including 
Journal  staff  members  with  their 
wives  and  husbands,  was  Paul 
Miller,  president  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  the  Ithaca  Journal- 
News  Inc.  and  the  Associated 
Press. 

Mr.  Miller  .said  Mr.  Pickering 
will  continue  as  a  consultant  to 
the  Journal.  He  has  been  general 
manager  since  1954. 

William  J.  Waters,  editor  of 
the  Journal,  remarked  that  when 
Mr.  Pickering  joined  the  paper 
in  October,  1920,  it  had  a  daily 
circulation  of  nearly  7,000  as 
compared  to  the  more  than 
16,000  now. 

Among  gifts  presented  to  Mr. 
Pickering  and  his  wife,  Edith, 
was  a  television  set  for  his  cabin 
cruiser. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pickering  have 
one  son,  Robert  J.,  who  is  an 
advertising  salesman  with  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  rimes,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Gannett  Group. 

*  *  * 

F.  Harold  Roach,  publisher 
of  the  Arcadia  (Calif.)  Tribune 
and  three  neighboring  papers — 
elected  president  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  County  unit  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Shirleiy  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  executive  sports  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Charles  Curtis. 
He  formerly  worked  for  the 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat 
and  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  f/w- 
ion. 

«  ♦  « 

Val  Hess  —  from  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Logan  (Utah)  Herald  Jour¬ 
nal,  to  Provo  (Utah)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Richard  V.  Holsinger  — 
named  controller  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 
succeeding  Emmins  McCord, 
who  assumes  other  corporate 
duties. 

*  *  * 

Joanne  Dutcher  Maxwell, 
former  editor  of  the  Naperx'ille 
(Ill.)  Clarion  —  to  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  to  Congressman 
John  N.  Erlenbom. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  D.  Hunter,  editor, 
Galveston  (Tex.)  News-Tribune 
and  vicepresident,  Galveston 
County  Publishing  Co.  —  presi¬ 
dent,  Galveston  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


HEART  AWARD  for  1964  from 
Variety  Club  was  presented  to 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  for  its  Old 
Newsboys  campaigns  for  Chil¬ 
dren's  Hospital  that  have  raised 
more  than  $4  million.  Harry  Ko- 
dinsky,  left,  of  Variety  presents 
the  award  to  Edward  P.  Kasun, 
Press  public  service  director.  A 
similar  award  was  presented  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette's  Dapper 
Dan  Club. 

Charles  E.  Wingenbach, 
editor  of  the  defunct  Jefferson¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Daily  Press  —  to 
senior  publicity  specialist  on  the 
staff  of  Public  Infonnation  Com¬ 
missioner  Cattie  Lou  Miller, 
Kentucky. 

«  *  * 

George  Newman,  formerly 
with  the  Miami  Beach  Daily 
Sun  and  the  Miami  News  —  to 
Miami  Metro  News  Bureau. 

*  *  * 

Mark  Finston  —  from  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.  J.)  Evening  Times,  to 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star  Ledger. 
Grbxjory  Farrell  —  from  Tren¬ 
ton  Times,  to  New  Jersey  War 
on  Poverty  program. 

*  *  4> 

Iain  Stenhouse  —  from  the 
Boumemounth  (England)  Eve¬ 
ning  Echo,  to  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Press;  Michael  Shep¬ 
herd  —  from  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  to  Press;  Robert  Dob- 
kin,  graduate  of  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism  — 
to  Press;  Petb»  Cawley — from 
trade  papers  in  New  York  City, 
to  Vineland,  N.  J.,  bureau  of 
Press. 

m  *  * 

Bill  Saari  —  from  financial 
writer,  Chicago’s  American,  to 
editor  of  the  advertising/mar¬ 
keting  magazine  SAM,  Serving 
Advertisers  In  the  Midwest. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Mast  —  from  UPI, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  to  UPI,  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  M. 

*  *  * 

Vern  Shelton  —  promoted 
to  city  editor,  Laramie  (Wyo.) 
Daily  Boomerang, 


ersonal 

Rowley  Publications 
Changes  Managerial  Jobs 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Donald  C.  Rowley,  president  of 
Rowley  Publications,  is  seeking 
“greater  flexibility”  within  his 
company’s  management  opera¬ 
tion.  To  this  end  he  announced  a 
realignment  of  the  executive 
team. 

New  appointment  to  the  com¬ 
pany — it  publishes  the  Ashta¬ 
bula  Star-Beacon  and  other  daily 
newspapers — is  that  of  John  M. 
Kerger,  financial  expert,  who 
will  join  the  organization  Feb.  1. 

New  general  manager  for  all 
publications  will  be  John  A. 
Colin.  He  relinquishes  his  title 
of  assistant  publisher,  Ashtabula 
County  operations,  but  retains 
the  functions  of  corporate  vice- 
president  and  general  counsel. 

New  assistant  publishers  will 
be:  Carroll  E.  Bartlett,  former 
assistant  publisher  and  general 
manager  for  Lake  and  Geauga 
County  operations,  who  will 
serve  the  organization  from  the 
Ashtabula  office,  and  Robert  W. 
Whittier,  who  is  also  corporate 
secretary. 

<)>  *  <k 

Carl  Hilliard  —  from  the 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal, 
to  the  AP,  Cheyenne,  Wis.; 
Paul  Albright  —  from  Chey¬ 
enne  AP  to  Albuquerque  bureau. 
♦  *  ♦ 

Ed  McCarthy  —  from  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  This  Week  mag¬ 
azine,  to  Company  Four  Inc., 
as  an  account  executive. 

*  «  * 

Don  G.  Moyle,  longtime  Mon¬ 
tana  newspaperman  —  to  edi¬ 
tor,  Glasgow  (Mont.)  Courier, 
replacing  Ray  Criswell  —  now 
editor,  Worland  Northern  Wyo¬ 
ming  Daily  News, 

*  *  * 

Three  Appointments 
And  One  Retirement 

Passaic,  N.J. 

Four  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Herald-News.  They  were 
announced  by  Richard  Drukker, 
president-publisher. 

Bolton  Schwartz,  Trenton 
bureau  chief,  becomes  political 
editor.  Edward  J.  Reardon, 
Washington  bureau  chief,  with 
the  News  for  the  past  38  years, 
retires  Dec.  31.  Edward  J.  Mul- 
lin  becomes  assistant  political 
editor.  Arthur  F.  Lenehan,  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  assigned 
to  Allen  W.  Smith,  executive 
editor,  will  join  the  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Electric  and  Gas  Co.  as  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity. 
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ANOTHER  DOUBLE  EXPOSURE! — Shown  with  their  third  set  ot  twins  j 
are  Morristown  (N.J.)  Daily  Record  Director  of  Photography  Terry  i 
Koyce  and  his  wife,  Shirley.  The  couple's  first  set  were  girls,  the  second  i 
a  boy  and  a  girl  and  this  pair  two  boys. 


Wilite  House  Photogs 
Re-Elect  Ollie  Atkins 

Washington 

Ollie  Atkins,  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  Maurice  Johnson,  UPI, 
elected  vicepresident  in  the  re¬ 
cent  White  House  News  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  elections. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  the  life 
of  the  43-year-old  group  that  a 
president  succeeded  himself.  A 
Constitutional  change  made  this 
possible.  The  race  for  president 
was  a  three-man  affair.  Op¬ 
posing  Mr.  Atkins  were  Harvey 
Georges,  AP ;  and  Charles  Shutt, 
Tele-news.  Mr.  Johnson  also  had 
two  opponents:  Tommy  Craven 
Jr.,  CBS-tv,  and  George  Tames, 
New  York  Times,  outgoing  vice- 
president. 

Unopposed  for  re-election  were 
C.  fid  Alley,  UPI,  secretary,  and 
Byron  H.  Rollins,  AP,  as  treas¬ 
urer. 

*  *  * 

Dan  Frishman  —  from  col¬ 
umnist,  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  to  editor,  Sunnyvale 
(Calif.)  Daily  Standard-Regis¬ 
ter  Leader. 

*  * 

Robert  Solender  —  from  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  to  vice- 
president  of  advertising,  Dallas 
Times  Herald;  James  V.  Lovell, 
formerly  amusements  editor  and 
more  recently  assistant  to  the 
president,  will  supervise  sub¬ 
urban  projects  and  affiliated  in¬ 
terests. 

«  *  * 

Burrows,  Lucas  Join 
New  Pics  Magazine 

Ken  Burrows,  formerly  with 
Look  magazine,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  See,  a  new  picture  mag¬ 
azine,  as  an  associate  editor. 

Bob  Lucas,  formerly  with 
Life  magazine  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  a  freelance  writer,  has  also 
joined  See  as  editorial  director. 

See,  published  by  Deidre 
House,  New  York,  has  set  Jan. 
15  as  the  target  date  for  its 
first  issue. 

*  «  * 

In  Moscow  Bureau 

Vincent  J.  Burke,  45,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
opened  a  news  bureau  in  Mos¬ 
cow  on  Dec.  12,  becoming  the 
seventh  United  States  newspa¬ 
per  to  maintain  a  representa¬ 
tive  there.  Mr.  Burke  started  as 
a  police  reporter  in  the  Chicago 
bureau  of  United  Press  in  1940, 
while  a  senior  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  joined  the  Times 
Washington  bureau  in  October, 


Saltier  at  Fair 

John  E.  Sattler  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  resident  manager  of  the 
Ford  Pavilion  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair,  and  C.  Gayle 
Wamock,  who  was  pavilion 
manager  during  1964,  will  be¬ 
come  acting  manager  of  Ford’s 
Northeastern  Regional  Public 
Relations  office.  Mr.  Sattler 
joined  Ford  in  1946,  and.  has 
managed  Ford’s  public  relations 
activities  in  the  Northeastern 
U.  S.  since  that  time. 

♦  ♦  * 

Larry  E.  Williams,  formerly 
with  the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Sentinel  and  Casper  (Wyo.) 
Tribune  —  to  managing  editor, 
W  or  land  Northern  Wyoming 
Daily  News. 


Ralph  Partridge,  former  city 
editor,  Fremont  (Neb.)  Tribune  | 
to  news  editor,  Cheyenne  Wyo¬ 
ming  Eagle. 

*  *  * 

Don  Digiuo  —  promoted  to  | 
managing  editor.  Las  Vegas  \ 
(Nev.)  Review-Journal.  \ 

*  *  * 

W.  E.  Skains,  a  former  as-  j 
sistant  publisher  of  a  Louisiana  ' 
weekly  —  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Salida  (Colo.)  Mountain 
Mail. 

*  ♦  * 

Richard  Larsen,  city  editor 
of  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily 
World  —  named  administrative 
assistant  to  Congressman  Thom¬ 
as  S.  Foley,  Spokane.  William 
First,  northwest  editor  of  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  -— 
to  legislative  assistant  to  Mr. 
Foley. 


1963.  ! _ 
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TELETYPESETTER 


The  worid’s  only 
integrated  and  complete 
system  for  the 
automatic  operation  of 
iinecasting  machines 

Fairchild’s  Teletypesetter  Cost 
Reduction  System  can  be  tailored 
to  meet  your  typesetting  and  tape 
requirements  — even  if  you’re  con¬ 
sidering  a  computer  installation. 
It’s  versatile!  Choose  from  5 
high  speed,  light  touch  keyboard 
tape  perforators  and  4  basic  TTS* 
Operating  Units  available  for  all 
makes  and  most  models  of  linecast¬ 
ing  machines.  Select  only  what  you 
need  from  a  wide  range  of  other 
matched  components  designed  for 
high  speed,  low  cost  type  produc¬ 
tion.  To  learn  more,  write  to: 

f=^IRCIHH-D 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

«  VMtCMi*  CJMCM  urn  CMMMtlM 
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N.Y.  Publishers  Resist 
Separate  Contract  Rule 


Opposition  to  any  general  rule 
being  adopted  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  on  a  un¬ 
ion’s  right  to  withdraw  from 
multiple  bargaining  is  voiced  in 
a  brief  filed  by  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  City. 

The  brief  answers  a  request 
of  New  York  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  No.  6  to  bargain  with  seven 
dailies  separately,  rather  than 
through  the  association.  The 
publishers’  brief  went  to  Trial 
Examiner  Herbert  Silberman 
who  conducted  hearings  Nov. 
23-25  on  the  printers’  complaint 
that  the  publishers’  denial  con¬ 
stituted  an  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  brief  noted  that  there 
have  been  two  recommendations 
in  Detroit  cases.  One  called  for 
dismissal  of  a  complaint  brought 
by  the  paper  and  plate  handlers 
union.  The  other  upheld  the 
pressmen’s  right  to  withdraw 
from  bargaining  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  association. 

The  brief  maintained  the 
printers’  union  made  its  demand 
“solely  to  free  itself  for  a  whip¬ 
saw  strike  in  circumstances 
where  the  publishers’  right  of 
defensive  lockout  is  either  un¬ 
clear  or  denied.” 

“The  true  motive  of  the  print¬ 
ers  is  “to  atomize  the  employer 
group,”  the  brief  said. 

The  brief  called  “dubious”  the 
reasons  given  by  Bertram  A. 
Powers,  president  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6,  for 
wanting  to  negotiate  separately. 
With  one  exception  they  existed 
two  years  ago  when  he  made  no 
such  demand.  The  exception  was 
installation  of  computers  by  two 
newspapers.  Flexibility  of  the 
multi-employer  unit  was  demon¬ 
strated,  according  to  the  brief, 
when  Mr.  Powers  said  he  had 
been  in  discussion  vnth  the  two 
publishers  about  terms  on  which 
the  computers  might  be  used. 

The  brief  cited  the  case  of  the 
Stauffer  Corp.  (101  NLRB  1331 
1952)  to  show  that  the  Board 


has  actually  decided,  on  the 
basis  of  a  10-year  history  of 
multiple  bargaining,  that  a  un¬ 
ion  has  no  right  to  withdraw. 

On  the  question  of  equal 
rights  of  union  and  publishers, 
the  brief  contended: 

“If  the  rules  of  the  grame  are 
to  call  for  individual  combat, 
then  equality  demands  that  al¬ 
lies  on  both  sides  shall  lend  no 
aid  or  comfort  to  the  combat¬ 
ants.” 

• 

Toronto  Star  Shows 
JFK  Memorial  Film 

The  Toronto  Star  has  been 
sponsoring  free  showings  in 
Canada  of  the  film  tribute  to  the 
late  President  Kennedy,  “Years 
of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums,” 
which  is  denied  to  audiences  in 
the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  screenings  to 
overflow  crowds  in  a  theatre,  the 
Star  is  making  the  film  available 
to  schools.  At  three  theatre 
showings  nearly  $1,000  was  col¬ 
lected  by  “passing  the  hat.”  The 
money  will  go  to  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Library 
Fund. 

The  film  was  made  by  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency.  Unless 
Congress  amends  the  law  which 
bars  propaganda  activity  here,  it 
may  be  shown  only  outside  the 
country.  Critics  have  been 
greatly  impressed  with  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  story  and  pictures. 

• 

Don’t  Mention  My  IS  ante. 
Press  Couldn^t  Oblige 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Although  she  was  the  subject 
of  front-page  headlines,  Miss 
Esther  Carter,  U.S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  who  freed  19  men  last 
week  in  the  civil  rights  case, 
hates  publicity. 

In  Meridian,  she  is  known  for 
asking  reporters  to  just  say  in 
their  stories  “the  U.S.  Commis¬ 
sioner,”  without  using  her  name. 


Seems  as  Though  He  Has  a  Point 

By  Don  Dedera 

LATELY  Jonathan  Winters,  that  wonderful  clown  with 
the  plastic  facial  features  and  rubber  vocal  cords,  has  been 
feuding  with  the  news  services. 

I  rally  to  his  flag.  And,  maybe,  so  will  you. 

Jonathan’s  peeve  with  AP,  UPI,  and  lesser  wire  services 
concerns  the  so-called  “bright.”  A  bright  is  a  brief  story 
with  a  funny  or  ironic  twist  revealing  of  human  nature. 
Editors  demand  brights  as  balance  for  the  bloody,  brinky 
budget  of  hard  news.  Brights  often  are  indented,  boxed, 
or  put  on  Page  One. 

'Trouble  is,  says  J.  W.,  bright  situations  have  been  so 
overworked  as  to  become  cliches.  The  punchline  is  pre¬ 
dictable.  The  bright  has  gotten  awfully  dull. 

To  illustrate  his  point,  Jonathan  has  put  a  truly  un¬ 
expected  ending  on  a  standard  bright.  Like  so: 

CORNSILK,  Iowa  (AP)  —  After  throwing  several 
bushels  of  grain  to  his  flock  of  500  turkeys.  Farmer  Alf 
Lumpkin  yesterday  noticed  that  a  $6,000  diamond  had 
fallen  from  his  ring.  Lumpkin  butchered  the  turkeys,  and 
in  the  craw  of  the  500th  bird,  he  did  not  find  the  diamond. 
«  *  * 

VALIDITY  OF  Winters’  gripe  can  be  further  illustrated 
by  any  number  of  nonbrights: 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  (UPI)  —  The  customers  of  Lily 
Liefgreen,  who  dressed  in  rags  and  sold  flowers  in  the 
streets,  always  assumed  she  was  virtually  penniless. 

Yesterday  she  died.  Officers  searched  her  humble  apart¬ 
ment,  and  sure  enough,  she  w'as  penniless. 

BACKWATER,  Miss.  (AP)  —  When  Bettie  Lee  Lay- 
lonnie  was  in  the  fourth  grade,  she  was  the  ugliest  girl 
in  school,  according  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Roberta  Laylonnie. 

Last  night  along  with  18  other  girls  Miss  Laylonnie 
competed  for  the  coveted  Miss  Okra  1964  title,  and  was 
judged  17th  runner-up. 

MARVEL,  Mass.  (UPI)  —  For  25  years  Molly  Rock- 
hound  has  lived  at  406  W.  Codfish  Place  here.  Her  girl¬ 
hood  was  spent  in  an  orphanage. 

Next  door,  at  408  W.  Clodfish  Place,  Milly  Keelhaul  has 
resided  for  25  years.  She,  too,  was  reared  in  an  orphanage. 

The  neighbors  never  imagined  they  were,  in  fact,  sisters. 
And  yesterday,  by  comparing  family  photograph  albums, 
they  confii’med  that  they  were  not  related  in  any  way. 

WHOOPS,  Wash.  (AP)  —  Sam  Storm  owns  a  powerful 
sedan.  His  vnfe,  Sal,  drives  a  sleek  compact.  Near  their 
home  is  a  blind  intersection. 

Yesterday  Sam  was  returning  home  on  Washington  102, 
and  Sal  was  speeding  eastward  on  Accelerator  Lane. 
They  missed  one  another  by  more  than  a  half  mile,  and 
they  didn’t  think  anything  about  it. 

APPLECORE,  Ore.  (UPJ^  —  Six  months  ago.  Mink, 
a  Persian  cat,  leaped  out  of  the  car  of  the  vacationing 
Haiwey  Snowdecker  family  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Yesterday  the  cat  turned  up  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  still 
walking  in  the  wrong  direction. 

INDUSTRIOUS,  Ind.  (AP>  —  A  half  century  ago  to 
the  day  Wilmot  W.  Wilmot  ill  joined  the  multimillion- 
dollar  manufacturing  firm  of  U.  S.  General,  Inc.,  as  a 
$4-a-week  stock  boy. 

Yesterday  George  Doit  was  named  president  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  USG.  Wilmot  is  still  a  stock  boy. 

*  *  * 

I  think  that  should  corroborate  if  not  complete  the  case 
against  journalism  by  Jonathan.  He  is  saying  that  we  need 
some  new  cliches. 

(Reprinted  from  the  Arizona  Republic) 
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and  in  Bogota,  Colombia- 

prefer  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 


In  Bogota,  as  in  Birmingham  and  hundreds  of  other  cities  in  our  50  United 
States,  Wood  Flong  mats  are  the  usually  preferred  mat  because- they’re  made 
by  specialists,  sold  and  serviced  by  specialists  and-they’re  designed  by  spe¬ 
cialists!  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  Wood  Flong  mats  are  preferred  by  men 
who  are  “craftsmen”  in  putting  out  the  finest  newspaper  that’s  possible  to 
produce?  For  proof,  see  your  Wood  Flong  specialist  today. 


Onm  pieco  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  mat- A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Jury  Holds  Handout 
Subject  to  Checking 


The  story  of  the  $1  libel  ver¬ 
dict  agrainst  the  Sharon  (Pa.) 
Herald  recently  is  an  unusual 
one. 

Robert  E.  Hetherington,  pub¬ 
lic  information  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Highways,  thinks  the  jury’s  de¬ 
cision  is  an  infringement  on  the 
public  relations  man’s  reputa¬ 
tion,  veracity  and  ability  to 
communicate. 

A  news  release  produced  by 
Mr.  Hetherington  for  the  high- 
w’ay  department  was  the  basis 
for  the  suit  vrhich  resulted  in 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  George 
W.  Ketler,  23,  who  is  employed 
in  a  Chicago  bank.  He  worked 
for  the  state  highw’ay  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  summer  of  1963 
when  the  story  appeared. 

At  the  trial  in  Mercer  Coun¬ 
ty  Court,  the  judge  dismissed 
three  of  four  charges  in  the 
complaint.  There  was  no  proof 
of  conspiracy,  malice  or  politi¬ 
cal  embarrassment,  he  ruled. 

Question  for  the  Jury 

On  the  fourth  point  he  left  it 
to  the  jury  to  decide  whether 
a  news  release,  though  approved 
by  a  cabinet  officer,  should  be 
printed  without  being  checked 
by  the  newspaper. 

The  release,  from  Harrisburg, 
said  the  highways  department 
had  placed  the  Mercer  County 
maintenance  operation  under  a 
“trusteeship”  awaiting  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  Justice  Department 
investigation  order  following 
the  uncovering  of  work  irregu¬ 
larities. 

It  went  on  to  report  that 
“payroll  records  showed  a  dis¬ 
crepancy  on  the  work  record  of 
a  former  employe,  George  W. 
Ketler,  Grove  City,  a  college 
student  who  worked  during  the 


summer  on  a  line  painting  crew. 
Ketler  appeared  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  two  weeks’  compensation 
for  not  working  and  a  10-day 
vacation  for  which  he  was  not 
entitled.” 

The  State  Supreme  Court  as¬ 
signed  Judge  Alton  McDonald, 
to  conduct  the  libel  trial.  The 
judge  declared  that  the  article, 
in  itself,  was  libelous  and  this 
placed  on  the  Herald  the  burden 
of  proving  the  story  was  a  con¬ 
ditionally  privileged  article  in 
all  respects. 

The  Word  of  a  State  Officer 

The  Herald  said,  in  effect,  “If 
we  can’t  take  the  word  of  a 
cabinet  officer  (the  secretary  of 
highways),  whose  word  can  we 
rely  on?”  Ketler’s  position  was 
that  the  paper  ^ould  have 
checked  even  if  the  story  did 
come  from  a  responsible  source. 

A  probe  revealed  that  Ketler 
had  been  on  military  leave  at 
an  Air  Force  ROTC  camp  in 
Ohio  for  four  weeks  and  had 
been  paid  for  three  of  them.  He 
worked  approximately  three 
weeks  that  summer  for  the 
highway. 

When  Wilbur  C.  Webb,  chief 
deputy  highways  secretary, 
learned  of  the  matter  from  the 
district  office  in  Franklin,  he 
ordered  an  investigation  and, 
pending  its  outcome,  suspended 
Supt.  Richard  A.  Warren  and 
Russell  Ligo,  Ketler’s  foreman. 
After  the  investigation  the  two 
men  were  reinstated  and  the  de¬ 
partment  said  there  was  nothing 
irregular  in  Ketler’s  payroll. 

The  $1  verdict  was  the  lesser 
of  two  that  could  have  been 
returned  for  Ketler,  indicating 
the  jury  believed  that  he  did 
not  suffer  any  appreciable  dam¬ 
age  to  his  reputation.  The  al- 
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Plainfield,  New  Jersey? 


temative  would  have  been  the 
awarding  of  an  unlimited  sum. 

The  jury  deliberated  for  3% 
hours  and  took  innumerable  bal¬ 
lots  before  reaching  the  deci¬ 
sion. 

• 

News-Block  Code:  Bar 
Association  Will  Vote 

Philadelphia 

The  board  of  governors  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  Association 
has  approved  a  set  of  “guide¬ 
lines”  restricting  the  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public  in  crimi¬ 
nal  cases. 

The  adoption  of  the  code  will 
be  put  to  a  vote  of  the  general 
membership  of  the  association 
Dec.  29. 

The  association’s  “statement 
of  principles  on  the  publication 
of  evidence”  would  clamp  re¬ 
strictions  on  what  police,  prose¬ 
cutors  and  judges  may  disclose 
to  the  public  in  criminal  cases. 

New  rules  would  bar  news¬ 
men  from  seeing  police  reports, 
from  entering  the  offices  of  po¬ 
lice  officials  and  prosecutors  and 
from  gathering  details  about 
victims  or  perpetrators  of  “sen¬ 
sational  crimes.”  They  would 
forbid  comment  by  law  officials 
from  the  time  of  arrest  until 
after  the  trial. 

• 

to  Know’  Men 
Urge  Law  Changes 

Montpelibb,  Vt. 

The  Vermont  “Right  to 
Know”  commission,  created  to 
answer  the  demands  of  news¬ 
papers  and  other  news  media 
for  less  secrecy  in  official  activi¬ 
ties,  has  recommended  several 
changes  in  state  law. 

A  change  proposed  would  re¬ 
quire  a  two-thirds  vote  before 
any  board  or  committee  could 
conduct  a  “closed-door”  session. 
At  present,  no  vote  is  necessary. 

The  recommendations,  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  next 
Vermont  Legislature,  also  in¬ 
clude  one  spelling  out  more 
specific  procedures  for  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  minutes  at  public  meet¬ 
ings. 

• 

Church  Communicators 
Switch  Key  Positions 

Faith  Pomponio,  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Council  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  becomes  public  relations 
director.  New  York  office  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  on 
Jan.  1. 

She  succeeds  Betty  Thompson, 
in  the  New  York  office  since 
1956,  who  becomes  executive  sec¬ 
retary  for  the  Section  on  Com¬ 
munication,  Joint  Commission  on 
Education  and  Cultivation, 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions,  on 
Jan.  1. 


Libel  Dismissed,  I 

Court  Rules  on  I 

Multiple  Threats 

Atlanta 

The  Georgia  Supreme  Court 
has  thrown  out  a  libel  suit  for 
$3.1  million.  At  the  same  time 
it  handed  down  an  opinion 
aimed  at  steering  publishers  out 
of  “the  maze  of  confusion  e.xist- 
ing  in  the  newspaper  industry” 
about  the  laws  of  libel. 

The  Court  dismissed  a  claim 
against  Atlanta  Newspapers  i 

Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Journal  ^ 
and  Constitution.  The  4-3  deci¬ 
sion  ruled  that  the  Polk  City 
court  at  Cedartown  was  right 
when  it  dismissed  the  suit  by 
Joe  Rives  of  Rockmart  over  a 
sports  story  in  the  Journal.  The 
Supreme  Court  also  agpreed  with 
the  Polk  City  Court  in  that  the 
case  should  have  been  brought 
in  Fulton  County  where  the  de¬ 
fendant  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished. 

In  its  opinion,  the  Supreme 
Court  said  publishers  are  en¬ 
titled  to  protection  from  multi¬ 
ple  suits.  “The  point  we  wish 
to  put  at  rest  for  good,”  said 
the  court,  “is  that  one  publica¬ 
tion  is  only  one  libel  regrardless 
of  the  times  it  was  exposed  to 
the  view  of  different  people.” 

.  .  To  allow  a  suit  for  dam-  ^ 
ages  each  time  a  different  per¬ 
son  sees  the  newspaper  would 
unreasonably  shackle  the  press 
and  might  quickly  bankrupt  it, 
thus  doing  grreat  harm  to  both 
the  publisher  and  the  readers. 
Unless  the  language  employed 
by  the  legislature  demands  such 
an  unreasonable  construction, 
the  Courts  should  not  do  so  and 
thus  attribute  to  the  legislature 
an  unreasonable  intention.” 

• 

Gold  Rush  Plant 
Fund  Nears  Goal 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dis:iatch 
Foundation  has  pledged  $25,000 
to  the  Half-Century  Fund  of  , 
Columbia  University’s  Graduate  r 
School  of  Journalism. 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett 
cited  the  Post-Dispatch’s  con¬ 
tinued  good  support  of  the 
school’s  programs  and  thanked 
Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher,  on  his  personal  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
fund-raising  campaign. 

To  date  more  than  $852,000 
has  been  raised.  ’The  three-year 
campaign  was  launched  in  April. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  is  a  member  of 
the  24-man  Half-Century  Fund 
Committee  conducting  the  cam- 
paigpi  designed  to  raise  $3  mil-  0  1 
lion  for  scholarships  and  fel¬ 
lowships  and  expanded  pro¬ 
grams  at  the  school. 
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Resolution 
Not  Enough 
For  Criticism 

San  Francisco 

A  resolution  is  not  a  sufficient 
reply  to  organized  attacks  on 
the  nation’s  press,  Harry  C. 
Grren,  general  manager  of  John 
P.  Scripps  Newspapers,  declared 
here. 

Newspapers  should  “put  a 
tiger  in  their  type  and  keep  it 
there,”  he  submitted  in  report¬ 
ing  what  should  now  be  done  to 
meet  recent  findings  that  organ¬ 
ized  attacks  will  continue. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the 
California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  following  the 
presentation  of  a  newspaper 
analysis  committee’s  report  is 
not  enough,  Mr.  Green  said. 
(E&P,  Nov.  7,  page  13). 

His  answers  range  from  the 
coverage  of  court  news  to  better 
service  to  advertisers,  he  de¬ 
clared  in  addressing  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press  Association,  which 
has  overlapping  membership 
with  the  CNPA. 

lOr  Plan  for  Talent 

His  list  includes  a  proposal 
that  CNPA  members  put  10 
cents  of  every  $10-per-ton  news¬ 
print  price  r^uction  into  a  fund 
to  provide  a  special  recruitment 
program  to  provide  newspapers 
with  better  talent. 

Such  action  would  enable  an 
addition  to  the  association’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff  and  provide  for 
needed  funds  for  action,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Speaking  on  “After  the  resolu- 
tion-what?”  Mr.  Green  said 
flatly  that  the  mere  publication 
of  a  resolution  accomplishes 
nothing.  There  is  a  definite  chal¬ 
lenge  to  meet  a  problem  which 
has  been  uncovered  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Walter  Bur¬ 
roughs,  chairman.  Orange  Coast 
Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Green  suggested  each  pub¬ 
lisher  re-examine  the  content  of 
his  own  paper  to  determine  if  it 
is  the  best  and  most  objective 
newspaper  possible. 

Labels  Favored 

He  urged  that  columns  of 
opinion  be  clearly  designated 
and  that  the  news  content  be  so 
provided  that  the  subscriber  can 
read  the  facts  in  less  time. 

He  posed  questions  on  whether 
the  fields  of  newspaper  report¬ 
ing  are  being  broadened,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  smaller  newspapers, 
and  whether  local  pictures  and 
color  are  provided. 

Feature  sections  are  all  im¬ 


portant.  Too  many  are  presented 
routinely,  he  added. 

A  better  job  for  advertisers 
is  essential,  he  submitted  in 
pointing  to  a  dip  in  the  news¬ 
paper  percentage  of  advertising 
expenditures.  Better  ad  layouts 
and  copy  and  greater  knowledge 
of  markets  also  were  urged. 

Law  (k>nccriied 

The  law  and  the  judiciary  also 
are  concerned  as  a  result  of  the 
criticism  of  news  media  which 
followed  President  Kennedy’s  as¬ 
sassination.  He  said  parts  of 
that  story  presented  a  pretty 
sorry  spectacle. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in 
putting  down  attacks  today  lies 
in  meeting  recruiting  problems 
and  developing  better  talent,  Mr. 
Green  underscored. 

Only  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  Copley  Newspapers  and  a 
few  others  have  met  this  issue, 
he  declared.  The  problem  ex¬ 
tends  from  unprepared  teachers 
assigned  in  high  schools  to  the 
university  areas,  he  submitted 
in  suggesting  a  committee  should 
look  into  the  dropping  of  jour¬ 
nalism  majors  at  the  U.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  Berkeley. 

Added  to  these  is  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  maintain  newspaper 
guts  as  defined  by  Thomas 
Storke,  Santa  Barbara  News 
Press,  (E&P  Nov.  28,  page  53), 
Mr.  Green  said  in  rounding  out 
his  ways  to  answer  the  news¬ 
paper  analysis  committee’s  find¬ 
ings. 

Rowell  Honored 

Chester  H.  Rowell,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  old 
Fresno  Republican  and  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
was  elected  to  the  California 
Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame. 

Present  for  the  plaque  presen¬ 
tation  by  Carroll  Parcher,  Glen¬ 
dale  News-Press,  were  Jonathan 
Rowell,  a  son,  other  family  mem¬ 
bers  and  Gordon  Pates,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Chronicle. 

Those  who  met  the  veteran 
editor  who  died  in  1948  “were 
treated  to  a  remarkable  short 
course  in  journalism,”  Mr.  Pates 
said.  In  a  period  when  the  pub¬ 
lisher  was  “Uncle  George” 
Cameron  and  the  editor  was 
Paul  (Smith)  “out  of  sheer  re¬ 
spect  for  a  great  man”  the  then 
columnist  was  always  Mr. 
Rowell. 

He  was  erudite,  he  never 
stopped  learning  and  was  ever 
young  in  ideas  and  at  that  time 
wrote  a  column  which  was  ahead 
of  the  editorial  policy  of  news¬ 
papers  by  several  years,  Mr. 
Pates  said. 

3  to  2  Count 

Despite  the  award  the  NCB 
still  lead  by  a  3  to  2  count,  said 
Jack  McDowell,  political  editor 


of  the  San  Francisco  News  Call 
Bulletin,  listing  W.  R.  Hearst, 
Fremont  Older  and  the  martyred 
Bulletin  founder,  James  King  of 
William. 

Mr.  McDowell  said  reappor¬ 
tionment  and  new  taxes  are  the 
pending  State  legislative  prob¬ 
lems. 

In  his  political  report  he 
also  noted  that  the  election  had 
not  planted  the  seeds  of  unity 
in  either  party  in  California. 

In  a  special  report,  Ben  Red¬ 
dick,  publisher,  San  Fernando 
Valley  Times  and  Hollywood 
Citizen-News,  said  the  news 
media  assemblage  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  comprises  the  greatest  con¬ 
centration  of  incompetence 
known  to  civilized  man.  He  be¬ 
lieves  this  development  is  ex¬ 
panding. 

Panel  on  Courts 

Justice  Frank  Bray  was  out¬ 
numbered  by  Ed  Montgomery, 
Pulitzer-winning  San  Francisco 
Examiner  reporter,  and  Sheriff 
Mike  Conlis  in  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  of  court  law  enforcement 
and  reporting  conditions. 

The  jurist  said  the  court  code 
stemmed  from  excesses  in  the 
trial  of  Bruno  Hauptmann  for 
the  Lindbergh  kidnapping. 
Trouble  comes  when  media  go 
beyond  the  realm  of  reason,  he 
declared. 


Sheriff  Conlis  he  knew  no  way 
to  regulate  the  press  without 
violating  the  Constitutional  free 
press  provision.  He  also  asked 
for  clear  rules  of  evidence  as  an 
aid  to  law  enforcement. 

DiMTetiun  Cited 

Newspaper  responsibility  in¬ 
cludes  discretion  within  the 
bounds  of  good  taste,  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  said  in  pointing  to 
several  such  voluntary  press 
actions.  His  presentation  in¬ 
cluded  three  Abbot  kidnapping 
case  items  which  were  never 
published  for  fear  this  might 
lead  to  a  mistrial. 

During  a  series  of  fast  rounds 
Justice  Bray  suggested  each 
party  should  see  if  there  is  a 
way  of  avoiding  differences 
which  are  only  occasionally  seri¬ 
ous;  Sheriff  Conlis  said  in  nar¬ 
cotics  cases  “we  tend  to  sophis¬ 
ticate  ourselves  out  of  reality” 
and  Mr.  Montgomery  charged  a 
“tell  the  press  nothing”  policy 
had  been  stirred  throughout  the 
state. 

The  “tell  nothing”  move  stem¬ 
med  from  a  guidance  sheet  is¬ 
sued  by  former  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Mosk.  This  developed  from 
Mr.  Mosk’s  irritation  over  tele¬ 
vision  abuses  in  a  Louisiana  case 
which  was  not  comparable  to 
any  California  development,  the 
reporter  declared. 
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U.S.  Seeks 
To  Expedite 
Comics  Case 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  nearly  four-year-old  gov¬ 
ernment  claim  that  six  com¬ 
panies  are  monopolizing  the 
business  of  printing  Sunday 
newspaper  color  comic  supple¬ 
ments  has  a  new  target  trial 
date  —  April  6. 

The  non-jtiry  trial  was  tenta¬ 
tively  scheduled  to  begin  Dec. 
15  before  Federal  Judge  John 
0.  Henderson. 

Lewis  Bernstein,  chief  of  the 
Special  Litigation  Section  of  the 
Justice  Department’s  Anti-Trust 
Division,  said  the  delay  is  de¬ 
signed  to  enable  attorneys  to 
reduce  courtroom  time  by  pre¬ 
trial  agreements. 

At  a  conference  with  Judge 
Henderson  and  defense  attor¬ 
neys  Dec.  7,  Mr.  Bernstein  said 
the  government  would  only  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove  that  a  conspir¬ 
acy  to  monopolize  existed,  rather 
than  further  attempt  to  prove 
that  a  monopoly  existed. 

“There  is  no  official  change 
in  the  government’s  position,” 
Mr.  Bernstein  explained.  “The 
nature  of  the  ca=e  has  not 
changed  at  all.  The  government 
would  forego  certain  evidence 
under  the  theory  it  would 
achieve  the  same  relief.” 

Mr.  Bernstein  explained  that 
the  government’s  proposal  to 
limit  its  proof  would  be  in  ex¬ 
change  for  defense  counsels’ 
“stipulating  to  certain  facts  and 
methods  of  proof.” 

The  government  charged  that 
the  monopoly  is  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy  among  Greater  Buf¬ 
falo  Press  Inc.  of  Buffalo,  King 
Features  Syndicate  of  Hearst 
Corp.  and  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  of  Cleveland. 

Also  named  as  defendants  in 
the  action  filed  in  January  1961 
are:  International  Color  Print¬ 
ing  Co.  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 


Southwest  Color  Printing  Corp. 
of  Lufkin,  Tex.,  and  Dixie  Color 
Printing  Corp.  of  Sylacauga, 
Ala.,  all  subsidiaries  of  Greater 
Buffalo. 

Included  in  the  relief  sought 
by  the  government  is  an  order 
divesting  Greater  Buffalo  of  its 
ownership  of  International. 

As  part  of  the  pre-trial  pro¬ 
cedures,  the  government  has 
submitted  to  defense  attorneys 
250  documents  it  proposes  to 
present  at  the  trial. 

• 

Award  in  Memory 
Of  Richard  Shea 

Durham,  N.H. 

An  annual  memorial  prize  for 
writers  is  being  established  at 
the  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  in  memory  of  Richard  J. 
Shea,  a  1961  graduate,  who  was 
news  assistant  at  the  United 
Nations  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Times  at  the  time  of  his 
death  last  September  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident. 

The  prize  is  being  given  by 
the  family  and  friends  of  Mr. 
Shea.  It  is  hoped  that  a  fund 
of  $3,000  may  be  raised  to  help 
finance  the  proposed  annual 
award  of  $100  for  the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  writing  submitted  to 
the  UNH  English  Department. 
Entries  may  be  an  essay,  fiction 
or  poetry. 

• 

University  Editors 
Put  Hockey  on  Ice 

Toronto 

The  University  of  Toronto 
newspaper,  the  Varsity,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  it  wouldn’t 
cover  the  intercollegiate  hockey 
games  because  one  of  its  re¬ 
porters  was  “manhandled”  by 
Toronto  Blues  players. 

“Unless  the  team  gets  rid  of 
the  attitude  that  provoked  the 
attack,”  wrote  Varsity  sports 
editor  Shel  Krakofsky,  “no  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Varsity  sports  staff 
will  cover  or  publicize  a  team 
that  doesn’t  deserve  to  be 
covered  or  publicized.” 


FERGUSON 


Harrv  Ferguson,  UPl's  National  Reporter. 

covered  page  one  ne.vs  for  more  than 
30  years. 

His  home  base  is  Washington,  but  his  beat 
is  as  .vide  as  the  nation. 

^  Ferguson's  versatility  as  a  reporter  and  his, 

^  J/W  1  locid  wr't'rrg  i-tyle  are  respected  by  editors 

r  W  andreaders  alike. 

“By  Harry  Ferguson"-another  big  by  line  from  ^  ^ 
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Italian  Press 
Shutdown  Is 
Shortlived 

Rome 

Italian  journalists  went  back 
to  work  Sunday  (Dec.  13)  after 
a  two  and  a  half  day  strike  cur¬ 
tailed  newspaper  publishing 
throughout  Italy.  The  Italian 
Federation  of  Journalists  had 
planned  to  stay  out  for  a  full 
week  in  support  of  wages  and 
hours  claims. 

The  stoppage,  at  the  height  of 
the  campaign  for  election  of  a 
new  president  ended  when  news¬ 
men  responded  to  an  appeal 
from  Labor  Minister  Umberto 
Delle  Fave.  He  arranged  nego¬ 
tiations  between  publishers  and 
the  union. 

Rome’s  big  morning  news¬ 
papers,  ll  Tempo  and  II  Messag- 
gero,  continued  to  publish  near 
normal  editions  during  the  dis¬ 
pute.  They  signed  preliminary 
contracts  meeting  some  of  the 
newsmen’s  demands.  A  number 
of  other  papers  reached  similar 
agreements. 

These  papers,  however,  were 
thin  on  domestic  news  because 
Italian  news  agencies  were  also 
struck.  They  continued  to  receive 
foreign  news  largely  from  the 
Associated  Press. 

The  journalists  were  asking, 
among  other  things,  an  18  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  basic  wages 
which  are  now  92,000  lire  ($147) 
a  month  for  a  beginning  appren¬ 
tice,  128,000  lire  ($205)  for  a 
journalist  after  18  months  as 
an  apprentice,  and  154,000 
($246)  for  an  “ordinary  editor,” 
or  average  journalist,  after  an¬ 
other  18  months  of  experience. 

The  basic  salary  represents 
only  a  part  of  an  Italian  news¬ 
man’s  take-home  pay.  Mandatory 
bonuses  and  living  allowances, 
for  example,  assure  an  “ordi¬ 
nary  editor”  of  the  equivalent 
monthly  pay  of  about  $350. 

Supervisory  and  chief  editors 
earn  considerably  more  than  the 
“ordinary  editors.” 

Italian  newsmen  generally 
work  a  six-day  week  now, 

• 

Check  Service  for  Boys 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  Elkhart  Truth  has  ar¬ 
ranged  with  a  local  bank  to 
enable  carriers  to  have  personal 
checking  accounts  without  cost, 
allowing  them  to  pay  their 
paper  bills  each  week  by  check 
at  the  main  bank  office  or  one  of 
the  four  branch  offices.  Checks 
are  personalized  with  the  boy’s 
name  and  Elkhart  Truth  route 
number  imprinted. 
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Toronto  Star’s 
Revenue  Gains 
In  Strike  Period 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star’s  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  increase^!  by 
more  than  4  percent  in  the  iiscal 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  despite  a 
raise  in  the  classified  advf  rtis- 
ing  rate  of  5  cents  a  line  and  a 
strike  by  printers  which  Ixgan 
July  9, 

The  annual  report  of  Toronto 
Star  Limited  shows  gross  reve¬ 
nues  of  $36,637,000  as  compared 
with  $35,058,000  in  1963,  while 
operating  costs  increased  from 
$33,201,000  in  1963  to  $34,033,- 
000  this  year.  Net  income,  after 
providing  for  all  charges,  in¬ 
creased  from  $673,018  to  $984,- 
953. 

The  participating  dividend  of 
$1  a  share  on  outstanding  pref¬ 
erence  shares  is  being  paid  on 
Dec.  31. 

In  his  report  to  shareholders, 
the  company’s  president,  J.  S. 
Atkinson,  stated  that  circulation 
of  the  Star  was  344,463  at  Sept. 
30,  as  compared  with  344,072  in 
the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  For  the  six  months  end¬ 
ing  March  31,  1964,  it  was  352,- 
243  as  against  344,473  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 

The  circulation  of  the  national 
Star  Weekly  dropped  to  691,167 
in  the  six-month  period  ending 
Sept.  30,  from  780,499  in  the 
same  period  last  year,  due  in 
part  to  an  increase  in  price  from 
15  to  20  cents  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  provinces.  Star  Weekly 
advertising  has  also  dropped. 

• 

$25,000  Is  Pledged 
To  Columbia  Fund 

Burlingame,  Calif. 

Completion  of  the  Columbia 
Gazette  Fund  drive  is  near  with 
only  $1500  more  required  to  re¬ 
store  the  office  of  the  Gold  Rush 
era  newspaper. 

So  reports  James  A.  Wood, 
publisher  of  the  Burlingame  Ad¬ 
vance  and  chairman  of  the 
CNPA  move  to  raise  $12,000. 
This  sum  will  be  matched  by 
the  State,  which  also  is  putting 
$5000  additional  into  the  re¬ 
storation  project  in  Columbia 
Historic  State  Park. 

Checks  and  pledges  to  the 
CGF  received  here  by  Mr.  Wood 
have  been  supplemented  by  of¬ 
fers  of  equipment  and  also  of 
journalism  student  labor.  Dona¬ 
tions  are  tax  deductible. 

The  old  gold  mining  town  was 
purchased  by  California  in  1948. 
Many  early  buildings  already 
have  been  restored. 
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Woman’s  Page  Revolt; 
To  The  Classifieds! 


By  Dick  Sherry 


1 


4 


I 


I 


Miami,  Fla. 

Marie  Anderson,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  speaks 
softly  of  revolution  —  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  attitudes  toward  the  con¬ 
tent  and  purpose  of  the  women’s 
papes. 

Miss  Anderson,  who  has  won 
honors  for  her  pages,  thinks  the 
revolution  should  take  place 
among  women’s  editors  them¬ 
selves  as  well  as  readers  and 
editors  of  the  opposite  sex. 

The  first  bastion  of  tradition 
to  be  stormed  should  be  the  club 
announcement.  Miss  Anderson 
contends,  and  she  has  already 
banished  these,  firmly  but  polite¬ 
ly,  to  the  classified  columns. 

“We  used  to  have  a  calendar 
of  meetings  that  were  open  to 
the  public,”  she  explained. 
“These  were  mostly  weekly 
charity  benefits. 

“Then  our  classified  depart¬ 
ment  started  the  ‘Fun  ’n’  Sun’ 
category  and  I  thought  it  was 
just  the  place  for  them.” 

Classifi^  readily  agreed  that 
it  was  the  right  place,  consider¬ 
ing  that  it  might  bring  in  reve¬ 
nue  for  a  new  classification 
which  accommodates  local  events 
and  amusements.  The  additional 
revenue  for  classified  did  not 
materialize,  but  at  least  the 
women’s  pages  were  rid  of  a 
space  grabber. 

Eye  on  the  Brides 

Miss  Anderson  has  her  eye 
now  on  the  engagement  an¬ 
nouncements. 

Next  to  go  may  be  the 
“brides”  or  marriage  announce¬ 
ments,  which  take  as  much  as 
three  pages  of  space.  However, 
she  does  feel  that  these  add  a 
“personal  touch”  to  the  paper. 

“I  got  the  idea  for  moving 
some  of  these  things  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  from  a  talk 
(Herald  Classified  Director)  Hal 
McOsker  gave  on  the  history  of 
newspaper  advertising,”  said 
Miss  Anderson. 

“I  always  thought  that  news¬ 
papers  started  with  some  in¬ 
flammatory  revolutionist.  What 
Mr.  McOsker  said  about  broad¬ 
casting  public  notices  with 
printed  flyers  opened  my  eyes. 
These  people  in  the  clubs  really 
want  public  notices.  And  they 
belong  on  the  advertising  pagres. 

“Also,  paying  for  them  allows 
readers  to  run  announcements 
that  we  wouldn’t  print,  such  as 
elopements.” 

Miss  Anderson  foresees  the 
day  when  the  women’s  pages 


Marie  Anderson 


will  share  a  hard  news  approach 
toward  content  with  the  sections 
“up-front.” 

Oiange  of  Attitude 

And  this  is  where  a  change  of 
attitude  has  to  come  about. 

“I  have  a  feeling,”  she  re¬ 
marked,  “that  the  first  women’s 
editor  was  hired  by  some  dis¬ 
traught  managing  editor  who 
wanted  someone  to  ‘get  all  these 
women  off  my  neck,’  ” 

She  pointed  to  a  vocal  minor¬ 
ity  of  women  in  the  community 
who  exert  a  tremendous  amount 
of  pressure  to  get  their  pub¬ 
licity  published. 

“Some  women’s  editors  tell 
me  that  their  readers  like  to 
read  that  sort  of  thing,”  she 
said,  “I  ask  them  if  their  read¬ 
ers  have  ever  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read  anything  else.” 

Miss  Anderson  sat  back  at 
this  stage  in  the  conversation, 
overwhelmed  by  the  problem, 
and  eyed  her  listener  steadily. 

“You  see  what  a  tremendous 
public  relations  campaigpi  is 
needed  to  change  thingfs,”  she 
said. 

But  she  was  far  from  dis¬ 
couraged  from  her  personal 
point  of  view. 

“Bright  young  people  make 
the  difference,”  she  said,  “But 
women’s  departments  have  a 
bad  reputation  even  in  the  jour¬ 
nalism  schools.  After  they’ve 
worked  here  a  while  our  young 
people  tell  me  ‘If  I  had  known 
a  women’s  department  could  be 
like  this,  I  wouldn’t  have  said 
I  didn’t  want  to  work  in  one.’  ” 

It  all  starts,  she  contended, 
when  the  students  look  at  some 
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of  the  women’s  sections  that 
need  overhauling. 

In  Better  Position 

When  the  battle  for  more 
space  is  won,  what  then? 

Miss  Anderson  would  like  to 
see  her  pages  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  keep  up  with  breaking 
stories.  As  it  is  now,  women’s 
pages  rely  heavily  on  features, 
taking  on  the  appearance  of 
daily  magazines. 

“If  a  story  develops  on  the 
weekend,  I  have  no  place  to  put 
it.  There’s  little  space  in  Satur¬ 
day’s  section  and  Sunday’s  has 
already  gone  to  press,”  she  ex¬ 
plained. 

Two  recent  stories  come  to 
her  mind  as  examples,  stories 
that  her  people  were  developing 
but  which  wound  up  in  other 
parts  of  the  paper  because  her 
deadlines  were  not  sufficiently 
flexible. 

One  was  the  invasion  of  Eliot 
Key,  a  nearby  island,  by  an  all¬ 
girl  army  in  a  mock  battle.  The 
other  was  connected  with  the 
reduction  of  the  speed  limit  on 
a  local  highway  “death  trap.” 

“We  need  to  operate  a  little 
more  like  the  city  desk,”  she 
said,  summing  up  her  feelings 
on  the  improvement  of  the  wom¬ 
en’s  “package.” 

Miss  Anderson,  a  native  of 
Florida,  has  been  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald  since  1959. 
She  has  twice  won  first  place 
in  the  Penney  Awards. 

• 

Kansas  Hall  of  Fame 
Admits  A.  Q.  Miller  Sr. 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

The  late  A.  Q.  Miller  Sr.  has 
been  elected  the  48th  member  of 
the  Kansas  Newspaper  Hall  of 
Fame  at  the  University  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Miller  purchased 
the  Belleville  Telescope  in  1904 
and  wrote  his  final  editorial 
column  on  the  day  of  his  death 
in  1959. 

Burton  W.  Marvin,  dean  of  the 
William  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism,  announced  the  honor 
during  the  Kansas  Editors’  Day 
program. 

A.  Q.  Miller,  born  Feb.  7, 1874 
near  Peat  Creek,  Kansas,  began 
his  career  as  a  printer’s  devil 
with  the  Clifton  News.  In  1895 
he  bought  that  newspaper.  Two 
years  later  he  sold  the  News  and 
purchased  the  Riley  Regent.  In 
1900  he  acquired  an  interest  in 
the  Victor  (Colo.)  Record.  In 
1904  he  returned  with  his  family 
to  Kansas  and  bought  the  Belle¬ 
ville  Telescope. 

During  his  years  as  publisher, 
the  Telescope  won  national 
recognition  for  its  technical 
qualities  as  a  newspaper  and  for 
its  community  contributions.  Mr. 
Miller’s  five  sons  became  news¬ 
papermen.  His  son  Merle  is  now 
publisher  of  the  Telescope. 


AP  Editors 
Select  Top 
’64  Stories 

The  Associated  Press  poll  of 
editors  of  member  newspapers, 
and  broadcast  stations  resulted 
in  the  following  list  of  top 
stories  for  1964: 

1.  The  landslide  election  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  President. 

2.  Removal  of  Khrushchev  as 
Communist  Party  Secretary  and 
U.S.S.R.  premier. 

3.  The  Civil  Rights  struggle. 

4.  Alaska  earthquake. 

5.  War  in  Viet  Nam. 

6.  Red  China  explodes  A- 
Bomb, 

7.  Warren  Commission  finding 
that  Oswald  acted  alone  in  JFK 
assassination. 

8.  Continuing  Congo  story. 

9.  President  Johnson’s  legis¬ 
lative  program  which  included 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  bill 
and  the  largest  single  tax  re¬ 
duction  in  American  history. 

10.  Supreme  Court’s  6  to  3 
decision  that  congressional  dis¬ 
tricts  within  each  state  should 
be  substantially  equal  in  popu¬ 
lation,  to  end  voting  inequities. 

• 

Gould  Lincoln  Still 
Remembers  the  5  W’s 

Washington 

Some  200  of  his  fellow  news¬ 
men  turned  out  Dec.  15  to  honor 
the  unofficial  “dean”  of  the  local 
press  corps  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  and  his  85th  birth¬ 
day. 

Gould  Lincoln  is  down  to 
writing  only  one  column  a  week 
now  for  the  Star,  which  he 
joined  55  years  ago.  His  career 
as  a  local  newsman,  however, 
covers  62  years. 

His  30-minute  speech  was  re¬ 
plete  with  references  and  stories 
including  this  comment  on  David 
Lawrence : 

“I  was  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  when  he  came 
to  town  as  a  young  man.” 

In  introducing  him,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club’s  president, 
Joseph  Dear,  said: 

“Reporter  is  an  honorable 
word.  Reporting  is  an  honorable 
occupation.  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
helped  to  make  it  so.” 

“When  I  started  out  in  this 
business,”  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  “we 
had  to  get  the  who,  where,  what, 
when,  why,  etc.  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  so  the  story  could  be  cut 
without  damaging  vital  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  reader. 

“Nowadays  you’re  lucky  if  you 
find  out  who  was  murdered  until 
you  get  down  several  para¬ 
graphs.” 
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New  Syndicate  Sells 
Sloggatt’s  Cartoons 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Editorial  cartoons  by  a  well- 
known  newspaper  staff  artist 
will  be  distributed  by  a  new 
syndicate  with  the  advent  of  the 
New  Year. 

The  cartoonist:  Art  Slogfj^tt, 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the  New 
York  Mirror  until  its  suspen¬ 
sion. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  format:  One  cartoon  a 
week. 

The  distributor:  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  475  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  10017. 

At  the  present  time,  Art  Slog¬ 
gatt’s  editorial  cartoons  are  ap¬ 
pearing  in  19  weekly  Catholic 
papers.  They  now  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  over  the  country  by 
a  new  newspaper  syndicate, 
Universal  Press  Syndicate, 
formed  by  John  B.  Kennedy, 
also  head  of  Delphic  Publishers, 
a  book  publishing  firm. 

Brookivn  Boy 

Art  Sloggart  was  born  in 
Brooklyn.  His  love  of  art  was 
manifested  in  early  childhood 
and  quickly  transferred  from 
the  wallpaper  to  the  drawing 
board.  After  attending  St. 
John’s  University,  he  went  on 
to  study  mural  and  portrait 
painting  under  the  tutelage  of 
Lauros  M.  Phoenix,  famous  art¬ 
ist. 

If  four  and  a  half  years  in 
the  Army  did  nothing  to  foster 
the  artistic  career  of  1st  Lt. 


AUSTRALIA'S 
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Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
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Art  Sloggatt 


Sloggatt,  a  Silver  Star  and 
Purple  Heart  with  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster  became  the  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  education  in  politi¬ 
cal  upheaval  and  its  manifesta¬ 
tions.  The  end  of  World  War  II 


'Don't  cry  son!  They  don't  let  ME 
in  there  either!' 

found  him  a  married  man  with 
two  children  and  $300  in  termi¬ 
nal  leave  pay. 

Artist’s  Progress 

He  found  his  first  job  as  an 
artist  at  28;  his  powerful  pen 
carved  his  prog^ress  from  ad¬ 
vertising  agfencies  to  art  studios, 
magazines  to  newspapers.  For 
many  months  his  imaginative 
illustrations  occupied  five  to 
eight  columns  of  the  music  pag;e 
in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times, 
and  for  nearly  five  years  he 
illustrated  Ripley’s  “Believe  It 
j  or  Not!”  panel. 

I  As  art  director  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Fiscal  and  Political  Edu¬ 
cation,  a  foundation  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  the  econ¬ 
omy,  his  creative  interest  be¬ 
came  focused  on  politics  and 
world  affairs. 


For  a  number  of  years,  he 
was  the  influential  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror.  His  hard-hitting  cartoons 
combining  caricature  and  po¬ 
litical  commentary  appeared 
throughout  the  world  in  every 
national  news  magazine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sloggart  are 
the  proud  parents  of  nine  chil¬ 
dren — three  sons  and  six  daugh¬ 
ters. 

a  *  « 

Ross  Starts 
New  Weekly 
U.N.  Column 

“One  World,”  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  of  opinion  on  events  at  the 
United  Nations,  will  be  written 
by  Sherwood  Ross,  veteran  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  newspaperman. 

Mr.  Ross  will  distribute  the 
column  from  his  home,  541  E. 
20th  St.,  New  York,  beginning 
Jan.  1.  He  resides  “only  three 
minutes  by  car”  from  the  U.  N. 
headquarters  with  his  wife, 
Kathleen,  a  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  journalism  graduate 
(first  in  the  1963  class)  and 
their  son,  Sean  Darrow,  aged  2. 
Mr.  Ross,  31,  is  news  director 
for  Whitney  Young  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  National 
Urban  League. 

“The  country  is  spoiling  for 
more  behind-the-scenes  analysis 
of  what’s  happening  at  the 
United  Nations,”  said  Mr.  Ross. 
“It’s  all  the  wire  services  can 
do  to  cover  the  ‘hard  news’  at 
the  General  Assembly  and  Se¬ 
curity  Council.  But,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  ‘soft  news’  is  often  more 
spectacular,  fantastic,  and  in¬ 
teresting  than  the  oratory  and 
the  votes.” 

‘One  World’ 

The  former  Chicago  Daily 
News  reporter  is  frank  in  his 
belief  that  it's  to  be  either  one 
world  or  none,  but  he  feels  that 
this  does  not  mean  that  writers 
must  refrain  from  criticism  of 
actions  of  the  world  assembly 
or  discussion  of  its  shortcom¬ 
ings. 

“I  do  pledge  that  my  criti¬ 
cism  will  be  constructive;  that 
it  will  attempt  to  be  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  good;  and  that  it  will  shed 
light  —  and  point  the  way  to 
reforms  —  for  the  improvement 
of  the  United  Nations,”  he  said. 

A  recent  series  by  Mr,  Ross 
on  “World  Hunger:  The  Great¬ 
est  Disaster”  (E&P,  Nov.  14) 
received  national  attention. 
U.  N.  officials  distributed  it 
among  their  offices  around  the 
world  and  a  number  of  major 
U.  S.  and  foreign  newspapers 
published  it. 

The  new  columnist’s  byline 


has  appeared  in  U.S.I.A.  pub¬ 
lications  overseas;  Mank  nd, 
published  in  India ;  the  Pro  res- 
sive,  Christiaai  Century,  E  any 
and  other  magazines.  At  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  he  co\v  red 
the  difficult  urban  renewal  and 
city  planning  beat.  His  >nly 
venture  into  radio  docu;  len- 
taries,  a  one-hour  joumr  iese 
epic  on  the  March  on  Washing¬ 
ton,  broadcast  over  WAAF  last 
year,  received  an  award  for 
“outstanding  coverage.” 

4>  «  * 

‘Mandrake’  Artist, 

Phil  Davis,  Dies 

Phil  Davis,  58,  who  since  1934 
has  drawn  “Mandrake  the  Ma¬ 
gician,”  a  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  comic  strip,  died  Dec.  16 
of  a  heart  attack  in  St.  Louis. 

His  associate,  Lee  Falk,  who 
writes  the  script  and  dialogue 
for  the  strip,  said:  “The  car¬ 
toon  is  definitely  going  on.  I 
hope  to  find  a  new  artist  in  the 
next  few  days,  and  ‘Mandrake’ 
will  continue  his  adventures.” 

Mr.  Davis  worked  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  draftsman  after  high 
school  and  studied  art  at  Wash¬ 
ington  University.  He  met  Mr. 
Falk  in  1934  and  the  latter 
brought  the  idea  for  the  strip 
to  New  York. 

«  *  * 

Hal  Cochran.  NEA 
Columnist,  Dies 

Harold  M.  (Hal)  Cochran,  74, 
a  former  editor  and  assistant 
comic  art  director  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association,  died 
in  Cleveland  Dec.  17. 

Mr.  Cochran  became  editor  of 
the  old  Denver  (Colo.)  Express 
when  he  was  27  and  he  was  then 
the  youngest  editor  of  a  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper.  He  began 
work  in  1907  on  the  old  Toledo 
(Ohio)  News-Bee,  where  his  fa¬ 
ther,  Negley  D.  Cochran,  was 
editor. 

He  started  with  NEA  in  1919 
and  was  the  editor  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  for  many  years.  After  his 
retirement  from  NEA,  Mr. 
Cochran  wrote  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umn,  “Barbs,”  made  up  of  quips 
about  current  news.  His  two 
sons  are  Robert  W.,  editorial  art 
director  of  NEA,  and  Negley, 
artist  for  the  NEA  comic,  “Out 
Our  Way.” 

• 

Intern  Repays  Aid 

Denton,  Tex. 

One  of  the  first  participants 
of  the  newspaper  internship 
program  at  North  Texas  State 
University,  has  donated  $250 
for  use  in  training  future  news¬ 
men.  The  contribution  is  from 
Tom  Kirkland,  vicepresident  of 
the  Norwalk  (Calif.)  Call  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Denton  Record- 
Chronicle. 
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CHAMBERLAIN  CITED — King  Features  Syndicate  columnist  John 
Chamberlain  receives  from  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  the  Annual  Bill 
of  Rights  Day  Association  Award  for  Journalism  in  ceremonies  at  New 
York's  City  Hall.  Scroll  cited  "These  Days"  columnist  as  one  of 
America's  "most  influential  and  fluent  oracles  of  political  thought  and 
its  written  expression"  and  declared  his  "purposeful  writings  have  been 
thoroughly  and  thoughtfully  analytical  of  the  American  scene  and 
interpretive  of  the  public  conscience." 

IliiliUllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHIIH^ 


Qyndicate 
^  entences 

Milton  Caniff  in  his  “Steve 
Canyon”  adventure  strip,  dis¬ 
tributed  by  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  Publishers  Newspa¬ 
per  Syndicate,  occasionally 
makes  reference  to  his  native 
Ohio,  a  ploy  which  the  folks 
back  home  always  enjoy.  In  his 
current  “Canyon”  sequence,  laid 
in  an  exotic  Oriental  country, 
Caniff  had  the  “Embassador” 
wondering  whether  he  could  get 
a  teaching  job  in  Wauseon,  Ohio. 
In  Caniff’s  mail  two  days  later 
was  a  letter  from  W.  M.  Pees, 
superintendent  of  Wauseon  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  reporting  that  “your 
use  of  the  name  of  this  village 
has  caused  widespread  comment 
in  the  community”  and  enclos¬ 
ing  an  application  for  the  “Em¬ 
bassador”  to  fill  out  and  return. 
Mr.  Pees  added,  “Please  advise 
the  Embassador  that  it  is  likely 
Princess  Thaja  could  be  ac¬ 
cepted  on  a  tuition  basis  to  the 
Wauseon  School,  thereby  elimi¬ 
nating  some  of  Colonel  Canyon’s 
problems.”  Caniff  sent  along  to 
Superintendent  Pees  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  the  strip,  which  now 
hangs  in  the  school. 


Travel  Information 
Ready  for  Editors 

The  National  Association  of 
Travel  Promotion  ( 109  N. 
Garden  St.,  Box  1455,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Fla.  32301)  with  the 
arrival  of  1965  begins  to  service 
more  than  10,000  travel  infor¬ 
mation  and  promotion  executives 
and  news  bureaus  with  outlets 
and  promotion  contacts  informa¬ 
tion  in  weekly  newsletter  format. 

Bob  McHenry,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  association,  requests 
editors  to  send  him  a  brief  re¬ 
view  of  travel  material  they 
would  like  to  receive  for  special 
articles  and  on  a  regular  basis. 

• 

Paper’s  Endorsements 
Get  Reader’s  Votes 

Rockford,  Ill. 

Winnebago  and  Boone  County 
voters  went  along  with  editorial 
endorsements  of  the  Rockford 
Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic  in  a  recent  election  of 
junior  college  district  board. 

The  newspapers  endorsed 
seven,  the  maximum  to  be 
elected.  Six  won.  To  help  readers 
get  acquainted  with  a  bulky  field 
of  65  candidates,  the  newspapers 
published  biogs  and  photos  of 
each  person.  Candidates  replies 
to  questions  about  the  colleges 
also  were  featured. 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMBIIIIIIIIIimilM  I 

Books  Of,  By 

Or  For  Newsmen 

. . .  ! 

Executive  Editor  Daniel  E. 
Button,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Tintes- 
Union,  is  working  on  a  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Republican  Rep.  John  V. 
Lindsay,  who  was  re-elected 
from  New  York  City’s  17th  Con¬ 
gressional  District  by  an  un¬ 
precedented  majority  in  spite  of 
the  Democratic  landslide.  Ran¬ 
dom  House  will  publish  the  book, 
tentatively  entitled  “Lindsay: 
Courage  on  a  Hundred  Battle¬ 
fields,”  sometime  in  1965. 

Flora  Lewis,  London  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  and  wife  of  Sydney 
Gruson  of  the  New  York  Times, 
is  the  author  of  “Red  Pawn” 
(Doubleday.  Jan.  16.  283  pages. 
$4.95),  which  tells  the  story  of 
Noel  Field,  a  former  U.  S.  State 
Department  official,  who  disap¬ 
peared  in  Prague  in  1949. 

Newspaper  libraries  can  look 
forward  to  making  v'aluable  use 
of  “News  Information:  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Press  Cuttings  in  the 
Libraries  of  Newspapers  and 
Broadcasting  Services”  (Archon 
Books  of  the  Shoe  String  Press, 
60  Connolly  Parkway,  Hamden, 
Conn.).  The  book  is  by  Geoffrey 
Whatmore. 

Wallace  Turner,  head  of  the 
New  York  Times  San  Francisco 
bureau  and  the  winner  of  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  and  two  Hey- 
wood  Broun  Awards,  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  exhaustive  study  of  gam¬ 
bling  in  the  U.  S.,  especially  in 
Las  Vegas,  under  title  of  “Gam¬ 
blers’  Money”  (Houghton  Miff¬ 
lin  Company.  March  1.  $5.95). 

A  novel  of  newspaper  power 
and  politics  is  “Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day”  (Scribner’s.  Jan.  12. 
$4.95),  by  Richard  Powell,  who 
combines  long  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  and  story-telling  abili¬ 
ty  (he  wrote  two  previous 
books)  to  bring  into  sharp  focus 
a  world  of  constant  pressure, 
split-second  decisions  and  in¬ 
tense  rivalries. 

The  1949  volume  of  the  “Pub¬ 
lic  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States”  (Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  20402.  671  pages. 
Clothbound.  $6.75)  was  pub¬ 
lished  Dec.  8.  It  covers  the  fifth 
year  of  the  administration  of 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  and 
contains  verbatim  transcripts  of 
the  President’s  news  conferences 
and  speeches  and  the  full  text 
of  messages  to  Congress  and  of 
other  White  House  releases. 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FIEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advico 

WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Invostor 

MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Portonol  Problomt 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELLA 

Doily  Horoscopo 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modtm  Monntrs 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LIHLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 

MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  A  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE.  INC., 
220  East  42nd  St..New  York  17.N.Y. 
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1956— Helmufh  P!rafh,  Germany,  with  his  top  prixe  winner  (bottom 
1955— Mogens  von  Haven,  Denmark,  expresses  surprise  as  the  contest's  left  in  the  series  on  the  right) — a  German  prisoner  back  from  Russia, 

first  top  winner  for  his  "Fallen  Motorcyclist"  shot,  seen  behind  him.  The  set  took  first  in  the  picture  series  category. 


World  Press  Photos — Decade  of  Winners 


The  top  winner  in  the  World  Press  Photo’s  the  flag  that  had  draped  President  Kennedy’s 

1964  competition,  announced  this  week,  was  Don-  casket.  He  also  received  a  third  prize  in  “fea- 

ald  McCullin,  a  British  freelance  cameraman  tures”  for  a  Fisheye  lens  shot  of  Goblin-like 

under  contract  with  Quick,  a  West  German  mag-  youngsters  on  Halloween. 

azine.  Prince  Bernhard  of  the  Netherlands  awarded 

His  picture  of  a  grief-stricken  Cyprus  woman  the  prizes.  Among  the  nine  judges  was  one 

amidst  other  civilians  trying  to  console  her  was  American,  Morris  Gordon  of  Western  Electric, 

judged  the  “World’s  Best  Press  Photo  1964’’  president  of  the  panel. 

and  given  the  Axel  Springer  Prize  of  $1,250.  Because  of  its  timing,  World  Press  Photos  has 
Mr.  McCullin  also  won  a  week’s  free  stay  in  the  become  a  barometer  of  possible  winners  in  other 
Hague  and  photo  equipment.  major  photo  contests.  Its  winners  are  the  first 

His  winning  shot  was  among  a  set  which  took  to  come  from  news  photographs  taken  during 
a  third  prize  in  the  “photo  series’’  cate^ry.  the  current  year.  (Entries  must  be  shot  between 

The  only  American  to  win  any  prizes  was  July  1  of  the  year  previous  to  Sept.  1  of  the  cur- 

Edward  T.  Adams  of  the  Associated  Press,  New  rent  contest  year.)  Other  major  photo  contest 

York.  He  took  a  second  in  the  new’s  categ^ory  winners  are  usually  announced  in  the  spring  of 

for  a  shot  of  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  accepting  the  following  year.  A  number  of  World  Press 

Photo  winners  have  later  won  other  big  awards. 

Founder  of  the  World  Press  Photo  Contest 
was  the  Dutch  Association  of  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers.  For  years  they  had  been  holding  a  na¬ 
tional  photo  contest  for  their  own  members.  For 
their  25th  anniversary  in  1955,  they  wanted  to 
do  something  special.  The  international  photo 
contest,  suggest^  by  Ben  Van  Meerendonk,  as¬ 
sociation  vicepresident,  resulted. 

The  first  e^ibit  was  small  with  a  total  of  400 
pictures  coming  in.  Five  foreign  countries  sup¬ 
plied  150  of  them.  In  1966,  the  entries  grew  to 
a  total  of  600  pictures  from  17  countries.  In  1964, 
there  were  some  2,200  entries  from  50  countries. 

When  contest  expenses  mounted,  first  the  City 
of  Amsterdam  and  later  the  City  of  The  Hague 
agreed  to  financially  support  it.  Prizes  came  from 
manufacturers  of  photographic  products. 

In  1960,  lack  of  funds  caused  the  contest  to 
be  suspended  for  that  year.  In  1961,  a  founda¬ 
tion  was  formed  called  the  “World  Press  Photo 
Foimdation’’  to  secure  the  contest  for  at  least 
another  10  years.  The  site  was  set  in  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Museum,  the  Hague.  Peter  Van  Breukelen 
became  president  and  Ben  Van  Meerendonk  was 
elected  secretary  general  of  the  Foundation. 
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By  Rick  Friedman 


1964— Donald  McCullin,  Lon¬ 
don,  received  the  "World's 
Best  Press  Photo"  award  this 
year  for  his  shot  of  tragedy  in 
Cyprus.  This  picture  was  also 
part  of  a  set  which  won  Mc¬ 
Cullin  a  third  prize  in  "Photo 
Stories." 


1958 — Douglas  Martin,  above  with  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  becomes  the 
first  American  to  win  the  top  prize  for  his  shot  in  Charlotte,  N.C., 
(while  with  the  Charlotte  News)  of  white  high  school  students  taunting 
a  Negro  student  during  integration  disturbances. 


1959 — Stanislav  Tereba,  Czechoslavakia,  left,  picks  up  two  prizes,  the 
top  award  and  first  in  sports  of  his  shot  of  "Goalman  &  Water." 


1961 — Yasushi  Nagao,  Mainichi  Newspapers,  Tokyo,  took  the  top  prize 
for  his  picture  showing  an  assassination  of  Japanese  Socialist  Chairman 
Inejiro  Asanuma  by  a  student.  Nagao  later  became  the  first  foreign 
photographer  to  win  the  Pulitzer  prize,  this  same  photograph  taking 
that  and  numerous  other  awards. 


1962 — Hector  Rondon,  La  Republica,  Caracas,  won  the  top  prize  for 
his  picture  of  a  dying  soldier  being  comforted  by  a  priest  during  a 
rebellion.  This  picture  also  took  the  Pulitzer  and  other  honors. 


1963 — Malcolm  W,  Browne,  Associated  Press,  holds  picture  of  a 
Buddhist  monk  burning  himself  to  death  in  South  Viet  Nam. 
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PROMOTION 


Ads  in  Photo  Book 
Help  Pay  the  Tab 

By  George  Wilt 


There’s  no  telling  how  many 
times  a  really  good  promotion 
never  saw  the  light  of  day  be¬ 
cause  it  was  too  expensive  to 
produce.  The  next  time  such  a 
problem  comes  up  in  your  news¬ 
paper’s  shop,  kick  it  around  a 
little,  maybe  there’s  a  way  out, 
after  all. 

An  interesting  example  of 
solving  such  a  problem  came  in 
the  mail  this  week  from  Japan. 
Asahi  Shimbun,  Japan’s  largest 
daily,  published  nationwide, 
planned  an  international  mail¬ 
ing  of  a  delightful  booklet,  "Qiil- 
dren  of  Japan,”  reproducing  a 
wide  variety  of  children’s  pho¬ 
tographs.  The  84-page  booklet 
included  news  and  salon  photos 
by  Japan’s  leading  photogra¬ 
phers.  Accompanying  text  is 
brief,  and  in  verse  form,  in 
Japanese,  English  and  French, 
an  indication  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  scope  of  the  mailing. 

Three  in  Color 

The  glossy  cover  stock  repro¬ 
duced  three  photos  in  full  color. 
A  flysheet  of  unusual  orange 
paper  provided  a  page  listing 
cr^its  for  the  photographers, 
and  the  last  two  pages  included 
the  entire  promotional  message. 

It  included  a  short  history  of 
Asahi  Shimbun,  founded  in 
1879,  and  now  with  a  nationwide 
circulation  of  4,565,000.  A  few 
paragraphs  are  devoted  to  the 
mechanical  aspects  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  huge  news  enterprise. 
(Four  main  offices,  7,200  em¬ 
ployees,  294  bureaus  in  Japan, 
16  overseas,  75  rotary  press 
units,  35  multi-color  units).  A 
half-page  of  copy  tells  of  Asahi 
Shimbun’s  social  welfare  pro¬ 
motions,  including  a  series  of 
awards  for  achievements  in  all 
flelds  of  cultural  endeavor,  a 
mobile  clinic  that  provides  free 
treatments  to  the  poor,  promo¬ 
tion  of  exchanges  that  have 
brought  the  London  Symphony, 
Leningrad  Symphony,  Louvre 
Exhibition  and  the  Venus  de 
Milo  to  Japan. 

What’s  the  unusual  gimmick 
that  helped  make  the  promo¬ 
tion  possible?  The  final  14  pages, 
preening  the  two  pages  of  pro¬ 
motion,  are  made  up  of  53  quar¬ 
ter-page  advertisements  from 
Japan’s  leading  industries,  in¬ 
cluding  photography,  food,  phar¬ 
maceuticals,  fabrics,  automo¬ 
biles,  books,  electronics,  maga¬ 
zines,  banking,  dairy  products, 
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appliances,  radio  and  television, 
chemicals,  and  musical  instru¬ 
ments. 

On  each  page  carrj’ing  adver¬ 
tisements  are  two  small  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Japanese  children, 
and  the  line:  “This  booklet  is 
dedicated  to  the  parents  and 
children  of  the  world  with  com¬ 
pliments  from  these  firms.” 

The  more  than  a  hundred  pho¬ 
tographs  included  in  the  book¬ 
let  are  reproduced  by  rotogra¬ 
vure,  and  feature  the  widest  va¬ 
riety  of  photographic  techniques. 
Asadii  Shimbun  is  represented 
in  the  U.  S.  by  Joshua  B.  Pow¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

*  *  * 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  —  The  New 
York  HeraM-Tribune  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  promotion  folder,  “Civil 
Rights  Crisis/1964.  The  16-page 
brochure  uses  a  step-down  for¬ 
mat  to  reprint  some  of  the  more 
significant  articles,  columns  and 
cartoons,  representative  of  the 
Herald-Tribune’s  approach  to 
the  Civil  Right’s  crisis.  Copies 
were  sent  to  an  educational  list 
of  schools  and  colleges,  as  well 
as  to  advertisers,  agencies  and 
media. 

*  * 

SYMPHONY  —  The  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra  got  a 
financial  boost  on  Sunday,  De¬ 
cember  13,  when  the  Detroit 
News  published  its  second  an¬ 
nual  special  Symphony  Roto 
Section.  The  16-page  supple¬ 
ment,  full  newspaper  size  in 
.sepia,  was  comprised  entirely  of 
ads  which  did  not  look  like  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  featured  local 
personalities  and  society  leaders 
as  models. 

Proceeds  from  the  ads,  pur¬ 
chased  by  leading  Detroit  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  firms,  were 
turned  over  to  the  Symphony. 
The  News  permitted  its  editorial 
style  and  typography  to  appear 
in  the  ads,  which  for  the  most 
part,  were  created,  written  and 
laid  out  by  the  News  editorial 
staff.  All  56  advertisers  in  the 
section  relinquished  the  use  of 
identifying  logotypes,  signatures 
and  formats.  Ad  rates  included 
all  production  and  plate  costs. 
Ads  were  sold  by  the  Women’s 
Association  for  the  Detroit 
Symphony.  The  association  also 
recruited  models  and  scheduled 
the  photography  for  the  ads. 

«  *  • 

SAFETY  —  The  South  Bend 


(Ind.)  Tribune  cooperated  with 
its  police  department  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  persuade  motorists  to 
drive  as  considerately  through¬ 
out  the  year  as  they  do  at 
Christmas  time.  Basis  of  the 
program  was  a  Christmas  card 
I'eading:  “Lest  we  forget  —  may 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  abide  in 
your  driving  throughout  the 
coming  year.”  It  showed  a 
Christmas  tree  ornament  being 
smashed  by  a  car. 

Signed  by  the  police  depart¬ 
ment,  the  card  was  distributed 
by  police  to  all  schools,  through 
driver  education  classes,  auto 
license  bureaus,  business  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  by  mail.  More 
than  40,000  cards  were  distrib¬ 
uted. 

The  Christmas  cards  were 
printed  by  the  Tribune  as  an¬ 
other  part  of  a  continuing  pro¬ 
gram  it  carries  on  in  cooperation 
with  police  to  encourage  traffic 
safety.  In  recognition  of  its 
contributions  in  the  field  of  pub¬ 
lic  safety,  the  Tribune  recently 
received  the  Mayor’s  Traffic 
Safety  Commission’s  annual 
award. 

*  *  * 

After  28  consecutive  years  of 
operation,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  Relays  will  not  be  held 
next  March,  Wilbur  C.  Mun- 
necke,  general  manager  of  the 
newspaper  division  of  Field  En¬ 
terprises  Inc.,  announced. 

The  Daily  News  cannot  meet 
the  conditions  required  by  the 
Chicago  Stadium  where  the  Re¬ 
lays  have  been  held,  Mr.  Mun- 
necke  said.  He  said  cancellation 
notice  was  being  given  at  this 
time  to  prevent  disappointment 
later  among  athletes  who  would 
wish  to  compete. 

*  ♦  * 

TABLOID  —  The  Montreal 
Star  has  published  a  16-page 
tabloid  section  presenting  the 
story  of  the  Star’s  production 
and  distribution,  in  words  and 
pictures.  The  section,  printed  in 
two  colors,  features  duotones 
of  the  Star  building  on  the  front 
and  back  cover,  and  a  picture  of 
the  paper’s  first  horse-operated 
press  on  the  inside  cover. 

*  *  * 

PLANT  TOUR  —  60,000  stu¬ 
dents  from  Minnesota  and  Wis¬ 
consin  took  a  “plant  tour”  of 
the  St.  PomI  (Minn.)  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press,  via  a  stripfilm 
presentation  sent  to  schools  in 
140  area  cities.  The  young  peo¬ 
ple  followed  the  coverage  of  a 
typical  news  story  with  the  re¬ 
porters,  photographers,  rewrite 
men  and  copy  readers.  They 
went  with  the  story  into  the 
composing  room,  saw  it  set, 
stereos  cast,  and  watched  the 
story  rolled  off  the  presses. 
After  the  newspapers  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  carrier  boys, 
the  students  came  in  for  a  tour 


of  other  departments,  saw  iho- 
tos  being  sent  and  received,  and 
met  advertising  and  prom^  tion 
staffs  at  work.  The  film  ilso 
placed  emphasis  on  choosii  g  a 
career  in  journalism. 

• 

Weather"* s  Stormy 
*Til  Envoys  Meet 

Miami,  :<’la. 

Ed  Pierce,  managing  editor  of 
the  Miami  News,  was  gettinj,  out 
Sunday’s  edition  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  map  he  iiad 
received  from  the  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau  was  the  Miami  Herald's 
He  called  the  other  paper  and 
told  them  that  he  had  their  map 
and  they  told  him  they  had  his 
map. 

“Will  you  send  our  map  over 
with  your  copy  boy?”  Pierce 
asked. 

“Indeed  not.  You  send  OUR 
map  over  with  YOUR  copy  boy,” 
they  replied. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what,” 
Pierce  said.  “We’ll  meet  you  half 
way.  You  have  your  copy  boy 
at  the  railroad  tracks  and  5th 
St.  at  11:45  p.m.  and  we’ll  have 
our  copy  boy  at  the  railroad 
tracks  and  5th  st.  at  11:45  p.m. 
There  the  boys  can  exchange 
maps.” 

It  was  agreed. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the 
messengers  met  and  traded 
maps.  The  Sunday  editions  went 
to  press  with  correct  maps  in 
each  one. 

• 

Entries  Set  Record 
In  Hearst  Awarils 

San  Francisco 

First  place  honors  in  a  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  general  news  writ¬ 
ing  field  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation  awards  con¬ 
tender  went  to  Jonathan  I. 
Rose,  University  of  Michigan. 

The  82  stories  submitted 
topped  81  entries  in  October  to 
provide  the  greatest  number 
since  the  annual  series  of  com¬ 
petitions  began  in  1960.  There 
were  two  entries  from  each  of 
41  participating  AASDJ  col¬ 
leges. 

Mr.  Rose’s  report  on  the  civil 
rights  law  in  Alabama  won  a 
$500  scholarship.  Sherma  Lind, 
U.  of  Utah,  was  second  and 
Michael  Baxter,  Nebraska, 
third. 

This  scholastic  year’s  first 
competition  went  to  Rebecca 
Quinn,  Florida. 

• 

Indiana  Market 

“Indianapolis  Facts.”  a  20- 
page  booklet  on  the  Indianapolis 
market  published  by  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  News,  contains 
information  on  family  structure, 
income,  employment  and  buying 
habits  and  plans  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  Indianapolis. 
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ClftCULATlON 


,  Hawaii  Papers  Fight 
Ban  on  Street  Racks 


POETRY  IN  MOTION — Thli  pidure,  captioned  "Terri  Danced  in  Old 
Savannah,"  is  the  frontispiece  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  Georgia's 
yearbook.  Taken  by  Andrew  J.  Hickman  of  the  Savannah  News-Press, 
it  shows  a  two-year-old  Savannah  youngster,  Terri  Tillman  dancing  to 
the  music  of  the  Savannah  High  School  Band  on  historic  Factors  Walk. 


Honolulu 

The  publisher  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  —  fighting  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  ban  newsstands  from 
sidfwalks  —  has  told  the  City 
Council  that  the  small  racks  are 
a  public  service  and  serve  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  community. 

Tublisher  Porter  Dickinson 
i  appeared  Dec.  16  before  the 
Council  to  argue  against  a  move 
by  Councilman  William  Amona 
to  force  the  newspapers  to  re¬ 
move  the  stands. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  the  Star- 
Bulletin  and  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser  have  about  800  newsstands, 
350  of  which  are  on  public  prop¬ 
erty. 

He  .said  newsstands  sales  rep¬ 
resent  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  newspapers’  revenue,  and 
removing  them  would  incon¬ 
venience  the  public  more  than 
it  would  hurt  the  newspapers. 

“You  are  a  business  using 
public  property  to  make  a  prof¬ 
it,"  Mr.  Amona  countered.  “Why 
j  shouldn’t  the  same  privilege  be 
I  accorded  to  other  businesses?  Do 
I  you  think  you  should  use  public 

(property  without  pay  for  this 
use?” 

f  Mr.  Dickinson  replied  that  he 
'  has  been  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  38  years  and  that  this  was 
the  first  time  newsstands  have 
been  made  an  issue. 

He  added  that  no  large  cities 
on  the  West  Coast  charge  news¬ 
papers  for  placing  newsstands 
on  sidewalks.  He  asked  the 
Council  to  delay  action  until  a 
further  survey  of  how  other 
Mainland  cities  of  comparable 
size  are  handling  the  matter. 

Mr.  Amona  argued  against 
any  delay  and  suggested  that 
the  Council  order  the  news¬ 
stands  removed  immediately.  He 
pointed  out  that  if  there  was  no 
compliance  within  24  hours,  the 
City  could  charge  $5  per  day  for 
.  each  newsstand  on  public  prop- 
•  ertv. 

The  Council  deferred  action 
for  another  week  while  City  at¬ 
torneys  gave  further  study  to 
the  state  law  which  Mr.  Amona 
cites  as  grounds  for  ordering 
the  newsstands  removed. 

The  law  bans  all  vending  on 
public  property  unless  expressly 
permitted  by  law.  No  such  per¬ 
missive  legislation  has  been 
granted,  but  the  law  provides 
I  that  the  Council  must  order 
A  violators  to  comply  within  24 
hours.  No  penalty  may  be  as- 
ses.sed  until  24  hours  after  the 
Council  order. 


Council  Chairman  Masato  Doi 
asked  City  attorneys  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  order  is  mandatory 
or  discretionary  and  if  the  City 
Council  or  State  Legislature 
may  pass  legislation  to  permit 
newsstands  to  remain  on  public 
property. 

Coimcilman  Amona,  defeated 
in  his  bid  for  re-election  in  the 
Nov.  3  general  election,  has  in¬ 
dicated  he  is  using  the  news- 
.stand  issue  to  force  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  a  recent  Council  ordi¬ 
nance  which  prohibits  peddling 
by  Samoan  lei  vendors  at  sev¬ 
eral  scenic  lookout  points. 

He  has  said  if  the  Council 
does  not  ban  the  newsstands  he 
will  tell  the  Samoan  lei  vendors 
to  hawk  their  wares  at  every 
street  corner  where  newsstands 
are  located. 

The  lei  vendor  ordinance  was 
passed  after  a  long  series  of 
complaints  from  tourists  and 
residents  about  the  over-zealous 
sales  techniques  of  the  peddlers. 

Martin  Anderson,  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin  attorney,  said  that  his  study 
of  the  question  l  evealed  that  the 
City  is  not  protected  from  any 
liability  from  newsstands.  He 
said  the  newspapers  were  in¬ 
sured  against  any  damage 
claims  resulting  from  news¬ 
stands  and  would  welcome  an 
agreement  which  would  protect 
the  City. 

• 

Edition  on  Sunday 
Replaces  Saturday 

Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

Sunday  publication  continues 
to  replace  Saturday  editions  in 
a  Port  Angeles  Evening  News 
test  begun  Dec.  4. 

The  change  has  had  good  re¬ 
sponse  from  advertisers,  reports 
George  Buck,  general  manager. 
Subscriber  reaction  is  mixed 
with  some  preferring  the  Sunday 
and  others  a  Saturday  paper. 

A  Saturday  midnight  deadline 
enables  publication  of  late  news, 
including  Saturday  night  sports. 
• 

Buys  24-Pape  Press 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Plans  for  an  $85,000  expan¬ 
sion  and  modernization  have 
been  announced  by  John  E. 
Holden,  publisher  of  the  daily 
Loveland  Reporter  Herald.  A  24- 
page  duplex  tublar  press  with 
color  facilities  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  Centralia,  Ill., 
newspaper. 


New  Interests  Buying 
Into  Newsprint  Firms 

New  interests  are  buying  into 
two  big  newsprint  producing 
companies.  Canadian  Pacific 
Railways  was  reported  this  week 
to  haye  become  a  substantial 
shareholder  in  MacMillan,  Bloe- 
del  &  Powell  River,  Ltd.,  pulp 
and  paper  company  based  in 
British  Columbia. 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Idaho, 
was  purchasing  Minnesota  & 
Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
in  an  exchange  of  stock.  The 
deal  awaits  approval  by  stock¬ 
holders  in  January. 

Canadian  Pacific  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  acquired  about 
1,020,500  shares  of  MacMillan- 
Bloedel  in  several  transactions. 
This  is  equal  to  nearly  5%  of 
the  outstanding  shares. 

The  shares  are  reported  to 
have  been  acquired  from  hold¬ 
ings  owned  or  controlled  by 
H.  R.  MacMillan. 

Smith  To  Retire 

Hugh  F.  Smith,  circulation 
director  of  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal- American,  will  retire  early 
next  year,  for  health  reasons. 
He  plans  to  move  to  Arizona. 
He  began  working  in  the  Hearst 
organization  in  1920. 


Heralil-Traveler  Co. 
Votes  Cash  Dividend 

Boston 

Directors  of  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler  Corporation  have 
declared  a  cash  dividend  of  $1.50 
per  share  on  the  common  stock, 
payable  Jan.  15,  1965  to  stock 
of  Record  Dec.  28,  1964.  The 
payment  will  be  the  company’s 
first  cash  dividend  since  April, 
1957. 

Stock  dividends  have  been  de¬ 
clared  from  late  1957  to  1963. 
The  1963  stock  dividend  was  4 
percent,  equivalent  to  $1.19  per 
share.  There  are  533,130  shares 
of  common  stock  outstanding. 

George  E.  Akerson,  Herald- 
Traveler  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  stated  that  anticipated 
record  earnings  for  1964,  a 
stronger  cash  position,  dramatic 
improvement  in  newspaper  oper¬ 
ations  during  the  past  six 
months  and  a  promising  outlook 
for  1965  were  prominent  factors 
in  making  the  cash  dividend 
declaration. 

Harold  E.  Clancy,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  former  editor  of  the  Trav¬ 
eler,  who  is  vicepresident  of  the 
corporation,  was  elected  a  di¬ 
rector.  He  succeeds  Roger  P. 
Talmadge,  treasurer  and  finan¬ 
cial  advisor. 
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Marcuse  Quits  Peking; 
Mutual  ‘Disagreement’ 

By  David  Alan  Ehrlich 


Geneva 

Veteran  foreign  correspondent 
Jacques  Marcuse,  one  of  three 
enclaved  Westerners  on  perman¬ 
ent  duty  in  Peking,  has  quit  Red 
China  after  more  than  two  and 
a  half  years,  by  “mutual  dis¬ 
agreement.” 

An  Agence  France-Presse  man 
for  32  years,  the  Belgian-born 
newspaperman  said  if  it  weren’t 
for  the  Chinese  need  for  news 
from  abroad  he’d  have  been 
kicked  out  long  ago. 

“The  Chinese  now  desperately 
want  their  Paris  bureau,  which 
they  enjoy  through  our  reci¬ 
procity  agreement,”  he  said. 
“Especially  since  the  Czechs  ex¬ 
pelled  them  from  Prague  for 
allegedly  subversive  activities, 
they  must  rely  on  Paris  as  their 
main  European  office  and  for 
easier  contact  with  Cuba.” 

Marcuse’s  most  serious  trouble 
actually  was  shortly  after  he 
arrived  in  April,  1962,  he  can 
now  disclose.  They  called  him  in. 
“You  have  been  summoned  to 
the  department  of  information 
of  the  administration  of  foreign 
affairs,”  began  a  Mrs.  Chen, 
since  “disappeared,”  he  believes, 
perhaps  because  of  his  victory  in 
this  first  engagement. 

’Slander'  Charged 

“You  have  been  slandering  the 
Chinese  people,  the  Communist 
party,  the  Government  and  our 
great  leader.  Chairman  Mao  Tse 
Tung,”  they  asserted. 

He  asked,  “In  what  stories,  in 
particular?” 

“We  don’t  have  to  tell  you; 
you  know  what  you  have  been 
doing.” 

Vague  and  desultory  threats 
of  expulsion  and  jail  followed. 

“If  I  don’t  leave  of  my  own 
free  will,  there  won’t  be  anyone 
to  replace  me,”  Marcuse  shot 
back.  “So  our  agreement  will  be 
null  and  void.  Your  own  people 
in  Paris,  who  are  active  indeed 
— and  even  occasionally  indulge 
in  journalism — will  have  to  pack 
their  bags.” 

“Dead  silence”  followed,  he 
said.  Then  they  started  to  chat. 
“We  hope  you  are  comfortable 
in  your  flat  .  .  .  and  that  your 
wife  is  enjoying  Peking.” 

From  then  until  recently,  when 
they  knew  by  the  visa  applica¬ 
tion  that  his  successor  was  al¬ 
most  underway,  he  believes, 
there  was  no  similar  incident. 

A.F.P.  usually  sends  a  man 
there  for  a  one  year  stretch. 
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Marcuse  agreed  to  serve  almost 
20  months  longer. 

Peking  Needs  Coverage 

Peking  also  has  agreements 
with  Reuters  and  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  MaiL  The  Chinese 
correspondent  in  Toronto  pre¬ 
sumably  is  used  to  cover  the  U.S. 
as  well  as  Canada.  (Red  China 
had  a  man  in  Geneva  but  trans¬ 
ferred  him  recently;  their  office 
is  maintained  and  the  Paris  cor¬ 
respondent  comes  down  for  im¬ 
portant  events.) 

What’s  the  status  of  a  West¬ 
ern  newspaperman  in  Peking? 
“That  of  a  cloakroom  ticket,” 
said  Marcuse.  “They  have  their 
man  in  Paris.  They  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  me  at  all.  They  just 
tolerate  me.  And  they  know  they 
can’t  lie  to  us  for  two  years  or 
more,  so  they  like  us  to  rotate. 

“We’re  completely  ignored, 
with  no  contact  except  at  official 
functions.  No  briefings,  no  press 
conferences,  no  interviews — just 
handouts.  There  are  no  good 
stories  floating  around  Peking. 
We  work  on  what  we  get,  usually 
in  the  dead  of  night.  Of  course 
there  are  the  New  China  News 
Service  and  newspapers;  we  all 
have  translators.”  (He  speaks  a 
bit  of  Chinese,  having  been  there 
many  times,  including  1932  and 
1937  during  the  Japanese  ag¬ 
gression,  in  Hangkow  when  it 
was  a  wartime  capital  and  later 
in  Chungking.) 

While  social  and  personal  con¬ 
tacts  with  Chinese  were  “out  of 
the  question,”  Marcuse  enjoyed 
excellent  contacts  not  only  with 
Western  embassies  but  with  the 
Eastern  Europeans. 

‘Usable  StufT 

Cordial  and  cooperative,  those 
communists  gave  him  “a  lot  of 
usable  stuff.”  He  said,  “They 
seemed  only  too  delighted  to  an¬ 
noy  the  unfriendly  Chinese  by 
seeing  some  things  published, 
and  they  loved  to  do  this  through 
Western  agencies. 

“This  was  not  hot  spot  news, 
but  their  teams  of  translators 
could  get  more  out  of  Chinese 
propaganda  booklets  and  news- 
paijers  than  we.  Subjects  ranged 
— literally — from  how  to  im¬ 
prove  your  industrial  output  by 
studying  Mao’s  words,  to  how  to 
make  love  to  your  wife,  also  by 
studying  Mao’s  words.  Yes  non- 
Maoist  communists  were  very 
friendly.” 


(The  Rumanians,  who  have 
taken  a  neutralist  position  in 
the  struggle  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  are  more  cau¬ 
tious,  Marcuse  said.) 

He  had  stories  every  week,  in¬ 
cluding  pieces  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  and  London’s 
Sunday  Times.  He  wrote 
“frankly  and  freely.”  The  Chin¬ 
ese  see  everything  published 
about  them  in  the  West,  he 
added. 

There  was  no  censorship,  but 
no  access  either.  Marcuse  never 
set  foot  into  a  Chinese  news¬ 
paper  office.  “Their  chaps  visit 
Paris  and  Toronto  papers,”  he 
noted.  He  never  saw  Chinese 
journalists — all  employes  of  the 
government  or  the  party — except 
once  a  year  at  receptions  for  the 
foreign  press. 

Another  example  of  the  fric¬ 
tion  among  the  communist  na¬ 
tions  was  a  tour  of  various  cities 
that  used  to  be  arranged  by  the 
Chinese  for  the  press  of  “fra¬ 
ternal  countries”  only.  “This  was 
one  ‘privilege’  the  Easterners 
enjoy^,”  Marcuse  said.  “Other¬ 
wise  every  foreign  journalist  got 
the  same  cold  treatment.”  But 
the  European  communists 
didn’t  write  a  line,”  so  the  Chin¬ 
ese  gave  up  the  tours. 

Not  Many  Newspapers 

There  aren’t  many  news¬ 
papers,  Marcuse  pointed  out.  In 
the  capital,  they  publish  the 
People's  Daily,  a  party  news¬ 
paper  and  a  kind  of  “bible  that 
few'  people  read,”  he  said.  Others 
are  the  Impartial  Daily;  the 
Workers'  Daily,  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage  and  widely  read ;  the 
Youth  Daily,  most  interesting  to 
Marcuse  because  of  its  letters 
to  the  editor  (“I  assume  written 
by  the  editors”)  giving  some 
insights  into  the  daily  life  there; 
and  an  evening  paper. 

While  Marcuse  had  “compara¬ 
tive  freedom”  l>ecause  of  Pe¬ 
king’s  need  for  the  A.F.P.  Paris 
bureau,  he  said  he  was  not  very 
happy.  “On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  come  as  a  special  corre¬ 
spondent  for  a  short  visit,  it  is 
different,”  he  said.  “You  are 
taken  in  hand,  shepherded 
around,  shown  sights  and  po¬ 
litely  ushered  out — with  an  im¬ 
pression  of  a  country  that 
doesn’t  exist.” 

So  Marcuse  is  looking  forward 
to  his  next  assignment.  He  has 
never  been  to  the  United  States 
or  Moscow.  He  may  .stay  in  Gen¬ 
eva,  a  former  post.  His  wife  is 
Swiss  and  they  have  kept  an 
apartment  here. 

Marcuse  left  Belgium  at  the 
age  of  six  weeks  (“I  was  not 
consulted”)  and  was  reared  in 
Paris  and  Germany.  His  father 
was  a  World  War  I  damages 
commissioner.  He  studied  politi¬ 
cal  science  in  Paris  and  Brussels 


but  also  ran  away  to  sea  at  16 
as  a  deckhand,  fleeing  a  “hor¬ 
ribly  intellectual  family.”  To¬ 
day,  he  appears  tall,  slcider, 
dignified  and  quite  intelligent 

An  American  publisher  has 
asked  him  to  do  a  book  about 
his  experiences  in  China  and  he 
plans  to  write  it. 

• 

News  Staff  Wins 
Set  of  Conditions 
OnF  reeExpression 

Montreal 

Marcel  Pepin,  secretary  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Confederation  of  Na¬ 
tional  Trade  Unions,  said  this 
week  that  La  Presse  and  its 
newsroom  employes  have  agreed 
on  conditions  covering  freedom 
of  expression  by  the  journalists. 

The  issue  was  raised  during 
negotiations  intended  to  bring 
about  resumption  of  publication 
by  the  big  daily  newspaper 
which  has  not  appeared  since 
last  June  3.  But  the  printers 
voted  to  continue  the  strike,  un¬ 
til  agreement  is  reached  on 
automation  issues. 

The  statement  by  the  CNTU 
official  said  the  conditions  agreed 
upon  to  cover  journalists’  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  included  the 
following  terms: 

News  published  by  La  Presse 
will  conform  with  the  facts; 

No  “ideological  influence”  by 
the  management  over  the  news 
content  of  the  paper  will  be  ex¬ 
ercised  ; 

Journalists  writing  commen¬ 
taries,  analyses  or  columns  may 
not  express  views  hostile  to  the 
management  or  its  “ideological 
views”  although  they  may  ex¬ 
press  contradictory  views; 

La  Presse  editorials  will  con¬ 
form  with  management  policy; 

When  they  are  not  on  duty, 
journalists  will  be  free  to  ex¬ 
press  their  own  opinions  but 
may  not  take  public  attitudes 
hostile  to  the  management. 

• 

Lindsey  Succeeds 
Long  in  Colorado 

Denver 

William  F.  Lindsey,  41,  of 
Boulder,  Colo.,  has  been  named 
secretary-manager  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Press  Association  and  its 
affiliate,  the  Colorado  Press 
Service. 

Mr.  Lindsey,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  since  1952,  succeeds  Wil¬ 
liam  Long,  who  died  Nov.  9. 

A  native  of  Rocky  Mount, 

N.  C.,  the  new  manager  is  a 
World  War  II  veteran  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Clolorado.  He  is  the  third  man  ^ 
to  hold  the  post.  Edwin  Bemis,  I 
Mr.  Long’s  predecessor,  served  I 


from  1922  to  1951. 
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Investment  Opportunity 


A  dozen  years  from  now  these  boys  will  be  riding 
trail  for  real — herding  cattle  to  help  feed  your  chil¬ 
dren. 

Till  then,  how  much  patience  and  love  and  plan¬ 
ning  must  go  into  their  training?  How  much  effort 
into  keeping  our  society  free  and  our  economy 
stable,  so  young  people  can  develop  into  respon¬ 
sible,  productive  adults? 

You  have  an  investment  in  these  boys.  To  pro¬ 
tect  it,  you  can  join  with  other  leading  American 
businessmen  to  promote  the  Treasury’s  Payroll 
Savings  Plan  for  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds.  The  Treas¬ 
ury  Department’s  Plan  helps  to  encourage  the  habits 
of  self-reliance  and  thrift  we  so  need  in  all  our 


citizens  ...  it  helps  us  maintain  that  love  of  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  which  is  basic  to  the  well-being  of 
our  nation. 

When  you  bring  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan  into 
your  plant — when  you  encourage  your  employees 
to  enroll — you  are  investing  in  the  young  people 
who  will  help  feed  the  world  a  decade  from  now. 
You  are  investing  in  all  the  ranchers  and  herders 
and  farmers  of  America’s  tomorrow.  In  America’s 
future.  In  freedom  itself. 

Don’t  pass  this  opportunity  by.  Call  your  State 
Savings  Bonds  Director.  Or  write  today  directly 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  United  States  Savings 
Bonds  Division,  Washington,  D.C.  20226. 


In  your  plant... promote  the  PAYROLL  SAVINGS  PLAN  for  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 

Th$  U.  S.  Governmmt  does  not  pay  for  thb  advertisement.  The  Treasury  Department  thanks,  for  their  patriotism.  The  Advertising  Council  and  this  magazine. 


Brochure  Contains 
Hartford  Courant 
Symposium  Talks 

Nine  studies  into  aspects  of 
the  press  are  offered  in  a  bro¬ 
chure,  “The  Enduring  American 
Press,”  available  free  through 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

The  42-page  booklet,  prepared 
by  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  contains  nine 
speeches  on  the  press  delivered 
during  the  200th  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Courant. 

Profile  of  the  changing  reader 
is  analyzed  by  Dr.  George  Gall¬ 
up,  director  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion.  Dr. 
Frank  Stanton,  president  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
discusses  “The  Press  and  Its 
Changing  Competition.” 

Copies  .4 va  liable  Free 

Pedro  G.  Beltran,  president  of 
the  Inter  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  publisher  of  La 
Prenaa  in  Lima,  Peru,  reports 
on  freedom  of  the  press;  Ix)uis 
B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  gives  his  views  on 
the  press  and  the  community, 
and  Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  comments  on  the  press 
and  the  world  scene. 

Also,  J.  Montgomery  Curtis, 
director  of  the  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University, 
tells  of  the  changing  American 
newspaper;  Kingman  Brewster 
Jr.,  president  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  comments  on  “spokesman- 
ship,”  and  Ralph  McGill,  col¬ 
umnist  and  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  and  Mark 
F.  Ethridge,  editor  of  Long 
Island  Newsday,  sum  up  on  “the 
enduring  American  press.” 

Requests  for  copies,  available 
in  quantity,  should  be  addressed 
to  “The  Enduring  American 
Press,”  Hartford  Courant,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  06101. 
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Executive  Changes 
Made  on  Tennessean 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Promotions  and  assignment 
changes  for  seven  staff  members 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean  and 
appointment  of  a  business  man¬ 
ager  for  Tennessean  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  were  announced 
Dec.  18  by  Amon  Carter  Evans, 
publisher. 

G.  W.  Churchill,  managing 
editor  of  the  Tennessean  since 
1951,  was  elevated  to  executive 
assistant  to  the  publisher.  He 
will  be  in  charge  of  special  sec¬ 
tions  and  special  projects. 

Ralph  Saunders,  31,  assistant 
to  the  comptroller  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  was  named  business 
manager  and  financial  assistant 
to  the  publisher. 

City  Editor  Promoted 

City  Editor  Edward  Freeman, 
a  member  of  the  Tennessean 
staff  since  1940,  was  appointed 
managing  editor. 

Eugene  Wyatt,  Sunday  editor 
and  assistant  managing  editor, 
was  given  expanded  duties  to 
direct  and  coordinate  the  news¬ 
paper’s  Sunday  section. 

Herman  Eskew,  night  city  edi¬ 
tor,  was  named  day  city  editor. 

Charles  L.  Fontenay,  assistant 
city  editor  and  political  reporter, 
was  named  night  city  editor. 

Dolph  Henicker,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  was  named  news  editor.  He 
succeeds  Jack  Hullett  who  has 
accepted  a  position  with  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Dan  Coleman,  copy  editor,  was 
named  telegraph  editor. 

• 

Labor  Consultant 
Complains  of  Libel 

Two  Connecticut  newspapers 
—  the  New  London  Day  and  the 
Norwich  Bulletin  —  have  been 
named  defendants  in  a  $l-mil- 
lion  dollar  libel  action  brought 
by  a  labor  relations  consultant. 

The  suit,  brought  by  John  F. 
Sullivan,  who  has  offices  in  New 
Haven,  also  names  as  defend¬ 
ants  District  50,  United  Mine 
Workers,  and  two  union  officials, 
Francis  J.  McDermott,  District 
50  business  manager,  and  Peter 
Dolzenchuk,  president  of  Local 
14977,  UMW. 

The  suit,  instituted  in  U.  S. 
District  Court,  arises  out  of  cer¬ 
tain  statements  allegedly  made 
by  McDermott  in  connection 
with  a  strike  at  the  Robertson 
Paper  Box  Company. 

The  Norwich  Bulletin  pub¬ 
lished  a  retraction  Dec.  3,  at  the 
request  of  Sullivan’s  attorneys, 
stating  that  Sullivan  was  a  re¬ 
putable  labor  consultant  and 
that  the  Bulletin  did  not  intend 
to  question  his  integrity. 

The  New  London  newspaper 
published  a  similar  retraction. 


Eckert  Hoover 


Eckert  Moved 
To  Rochester 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Appointment  of  Robert  R. 
Eckert,  general  manager  of  the 
Star-Gazette  Inc.,  at  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  as  a  general  executive  of 
the  Rochester  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  was  an¬ 
nounced  Dec.  20  by  Paul  Miller, 
president  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Mr.  Miller  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  Covey  Hoover, 
managing  editor  of  the  Star- 
Gazette  and  Advertiser,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Eckert  as  general  man¬ 
ager  in  Elmira. 

Mr.  Eckert,  who  is  44,  will 
come  to  Rochester  to  handle  as¬ 
signments  in  connection  with  ex¬ 
pansion  plans  made  for  1965.  He 
has  been  general  manager  at 
Elmira  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Eckert,  a  native  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  was  graduated  from 
Yale  University.  He  spent  54 
months  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II,  leaving  in  1946  with  the 
rank  of  ensign. 

After  serving  as  city  editor  of 
the  Oneonta  Star  and  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Endicott  Bulletin  in 
1947,  he  founded  the  weekly 
News  in  Vestal.  He  also  pur¬ 
chased  the  Spencer  Needle,  a 
Tioga  County  weekly.  He  sold 
his  interests  to  join  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press  &  Enterprise. 

Mr.  Eckert  joined  the  Press 
of  the  Gannett  Group  at  Bing- 
hampton  in  1955.  He  was  a 
reporter  and  columnist,  then  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager 
and  later  business  manager. 

Mr.  Hoover,  who  is  41,  joined 
the  organization  in  1950.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Binghamton  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot-Ledger. 

• 

It’s  One-Tbird  Offset 

Pullman,  Wash. 

Once  a  week  the  Daily  Ever¬ 
green,  Washington  State  U.  stu¬ 
dent  tri-weekly,  is  offset  and 
printed  from  the  Moscow  (Ida.) 
Daily  Idahonian  presses.  Two 
issues  weekly  continue  to  be 
printed  by  letter  press  in  the 
Pullman  Herald  plant. 


Papers  Alerted 
To  Obit  Hoax 

Wenatchee,  IVash. 

Fearing  a  possible  ra;  li  of 
such  practical  jokes  fron:  the 
experience  of  the  Wena  chet 
World,  publishers  of  the  North¬ 
west  are  figuring  out  new  safe¬ 
guards  agai'^  't  fake  obitu.iries. 

A  Washington  editor  sugi,'est8 
the  rule  for  the  staff  of  not 
using  an  obituary  only  calliKl  in, 
until  after  it  has  been  checked 
from  the  home  office  with  a  mor¬ 
tuary,  a  governmental  authority  1 
or  through  a  correspondent  for 
the  paper.  Furthermore,  any 
obituaries  brought  into  the  of¬ 
fice,  the  name  and  relationship 
to  the  deceased  of  the  person 
delivering  the  material  is  to  be 
secured.  Obituaries  mailed  into 
the  office  are  to  be  checked  back, 
as  the  situation  best  permits. 

Need  for  new  cautions  reached 
an  instantaneous  shock  climax 
when  22-year-old  Mary  Lou 
Long  walked  into  the  city  room 
of  the  Wenatchee  World  Dec.  15 
holding  a  clipping  from  the 
World  of  the  preceding  day  tell¬ 
ing  in  three  paragfraphs  of  her 
own  demise  and  told  reporter 
Beulah  Davenport:  “Look,  I’m 
not  dead.” 

The  obituary  was  a  three- 
paragraph  item  in  a  news  col-  j 
umn  on  page  11  next  to  paid 
funeral  notices  and  telling  of 
Mrs.  Long’s  death  “Sunday  in  a 
Spokane  hospital.”  It  was  seem¬ 
ingly  authentic  with  her  exact 
date  of  birth  and  residence  in 
East  Wenatchee,  and  with  the 
correct  names  included  of  her 
husband  and  her  parents. 

A  quick  editorial  conference 
resulted  in  a  decision  to  play  the 
retraction  high,  wide  and  hand¬ 
some.  A  photographer  was 
called  in  to  show  Mrs.  Long 
laughing  past  the  offending  clip¬ 
ping.  Reporter  Davenport  was 
turned  loose  to  tell  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  a  by-lined  opus.  The  re¬ 
sulting  activity  occupied  the  top 
five  columns  on  page  8  of  the 
next  day’s  edition. 

Fully  I'eported  was  the  terri¬ 
fying  situation  that  some  rela¬ 
tives  had  taken  to  their  beds  in 
shock,  before  the  truth  was  made 
known.  Also  told  was  the  story 
of  the  deluge  of  calls  that  came 
in,  the  father’s  panicky  race 
when  at  his  place  of  work  the 
obituary  was  first  called  to  his 
attention,  and  the  painful  check 
that  husband  and  father  made 
through  the  Wenatchee  funeral 
chapels  and  authorities,  even 
after  they  knew  Mary  Lou  was 
alive  and  healthy. 

Office  investigation  of  the  I 
matter  revealed  that  the  World  | 
had  been  badly  taken  in  by  a  | 
sobbing  “cousin.”  1 


1 
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^  ^:en’s  complaint  upheld 

Iress  Council  Condemns 
‘Invasion  of  Privacy’ 


London 

TJiat  the  Queen  of  England 
should  complain  of  journalistic 
invasion  of  privacy — and  that 
sucii  a  complaint  has  been  up¬ 
held  by  Britain’s  Press  Council 
— will  undoubtedly  lead  to  new 
curbs  being  sought  to  restrain 
those  who  have  been  termed  “the 
j  wild  ones  of  Fleet  Street.’’ 

British  newspapers,  fiercely 
competitive  for  olf-beat  news  and 
photo-feature  material  on  the 
Boyal  Family,  have  for  long 
sailed  close  to  the  wind.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  incidents 
in  recent  times  which  have  led 
to  bitterness  between  Palace  and 
pr(^ss.  Last  such  occasion  was 
when  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
was  said  to  have  turned  water 
sprinklers  on  intrusive  camera¬ 
men  at  a  big  London  Flower 
Show. 

In  fact,  there  have  been  num¬ 
erous  incidents  involving  the 
Duke,  but  never  has  the  Press 
Council,  voluntary  watchdog 
body  set  up  11  years  ago,  been 
asked  by  the  Royal  Family  to 
j  take  a  hand  in  controlling  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers. 

’  Details  of  the  complaint  are 
set  out  in  the  Council’s  annual 
report,  published  Dec.  16.  The 
report  suggests  that  British 
readers  are  reading  more  but 
enjoying  it  less.  Over-all  circula¬ 
tion  is  up,  but  complaints  against 
newspaper  rose  43  percent  last 
year.  In  all  there  were  283  spe¬ 
cific  complaints  of  violations  of 
press  ethics  made  by  members 
of  the  public,  or  government  or 
by  governmental  bodies. 

Most  complaints,  however,  did 
not  get  very  far.  The  council 
found  68  to  be  “unsubstantial,” 
decided  not  to  pursue  81,  and  22 
were  withdrawn.  The  council 
adjudicated  between  complain¬ 
ants  and  newspapers  in  86 
cases. 

The  Queen  had  protested  to 
the  Council  against  what  she 
considered  to  be  “an  unreason¬ 
able  intrusion  on  the  private 
lives  of  herself  and  Princess 
Margaret,”  last  July. 

Two  newspapers,  the  Sunday 
Express  and  the  People,  both 
with  sales  in  excess  of  four 
million,  published  photographs 
showing  the  princess  and  the 
Queen  during  an  afternoon  of 
water-skiing  at  Sunninghill 
Park,  near  Ascot. 

One  picture  showed  the  Queen 
helping  her  sister  don  a  water- 
ski  suit  over  her  bathing  suit. 
Others  showed  the  Queen  re¬ 
clining  on  the  ground,  the  prin¬ 


cess  in  the  water  and  the  prin¬ 
cess,  dressed  and  barefoot, 
carrying  her  bathing  suit. 

The  Press  Coimcil  learned  that 
the  photographs  were  the  work 
of  a  free-lance  photographer 
who,  it  said,  took  the  pictures 
on  private  property  but  told  his 
editors  that  he  had  been  on  a 
public  path. 

In  its  investigation  the  Council 
hired  a  photographer  who  went 
to  the  spot  where  the  pix  were 
said  to  have  been  taken.  He  re¬ 
ported  back  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  taken 
the  pictures  without  access  to 
private  property. 

The  Queen’s  complaint  was 
filed  by  her  press  secretary, 
Comdr.  Richard  Colville,  who 
told  the  Council  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  two  other  photogra¬ 
phers,  a  free-lance  and  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Daily  Express,  were 
discovered  lying  on  the  ground 
on  private  property  “with  their 
cameras  trained  on  the  hut 
where  Her  Royal  Highness  was 
changing  her  clothes.”  They 
were  “escorted”  away,  he  said, 
adding  that  the  Queen  con¬ 
sidered  this  behavior  constituted 
an  unreasonable  intrusion.  The 
photographs,  he  said,  were  “no 
longer  justifiable  even  on  the 
grounds  of  news  interest.” 

FOOTNOTE:  The  Press  Coun¬ 
cil  noted  that  five  British  news¬ 
papers  ceased  publication  during 
the  year  under  review,  making 
it,  “the  blackest  year  in  the  liis- 
tory  of  the  provincial  evening 
press.” 


Obituary 


Thomas  J.  Mce:nery,  51,  an 
assistant  news  editor  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News; 
Dec.  11. 

«  *  * 

B.  C.  Jefferson,  70,  retired 
editorial  and  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald;  recently. 

*  *  * 

James  H.  Newton,  57,  retired 
labor  reporter  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Evening  Star;  Dec.  16. 

*  *  * 

Edward  L.  Sherrill,  54,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Plano 
(Tex.)  Star-Courier;  recently. 

*  «  « 

Paul  M.  Chandler,  45,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Observer  Corp., 
which  published  a  group  of 
Michigan  weeklies;  Dec.  12. 


‘Slugger’  Lodge  Dies 
On  Day  of  Retirement 

Washington 

The  colorful  career  of  J.  Nor¬ 
man  “Slugger”  Lodge  came  to 
an  end  in  a  hotel  bedroom  on 
Friday,  Dec.  18.  He  was  found 
dead,  apparently  victim  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Death  overtook  Mr.  Lodge, 
(65),  on  the  day  of  his  second 
retirement  from  working  life. 
In  1950,  he  left  the  Associated 
Press  after  22  years  of  service 
that  took  him  all  over  the  world. 
On  that  occasion,  he  resigned 
his  post  as  general  desk  editor 
in  New  York  City. 

Last  week  he  retired  from  his 
second  career  —  with  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration.  He  had 
been  the  VA’s  information  di¬ 
rector  from  1954  to  1958,  and 
was  manager  of  the  reg^ional 
office  in  San  Antonio  from  1958 
until  1962,  when  he  came  to  the 
national  headquarters  here  for 
a  staff  assignment. 

On  Thursday  (Dec.  18)  Mr. 
Lodge’s  colleagues  organized  a 
luncheon  to  mark  his  retirement. 
He  attended,  listened  to  the 
speeches  and  made  a  brief  one 
himself.  Then  he  left  for  his 
hotel,  to  prepare  for  a  flight  to 
San  Antonio,  where  he  and  his 
wife  were  to  live  in  retirement. 
He  failed  to  appear  again.  See¬ 
ing  that  he  had  not  boarded  the 
airport  bus,  hotel  employes  went 
to  his  room  where  he  was  found 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Lodge  was  nicknamed 
“Slugger”  because  he  was  quick 
with  his  fists  and  had  his  share 
of  arguments  in  his  younger 
days.  He  also  was  known  as 
“Old  Sarge”  because  of  his  serv¬ 
ice  in  World  War  I.  He  fought 
at  Chateau  Thierry,  St.  Mihiel 
and  Verdun.  He  won  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  with  palm,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  decorations.  He 
started  his  career  with  the  Law- 
rertce  (Mass.)  Telegram,  joined 
AP  in  1928,  and  was  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  during  World  War  II. 
• 

Labor  Reporter  Dies 

Washington 

James  Y.  Newton,  57,  who 
gained  a  nationwide  reputation 
as  a  reporter  before  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  Washington  Star 
for  health  reasons  in  1958,  died 
here  Dec.  16.  Mr.  Newton  cov¬ 
ered  the  War  Production  Board 
and  the  War  Labor  Board  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II. 

• 

Film  Critic  Dies 

Dorothy  Masters,  54,  a  movie 
critic  for  the  New  York  News 
for  19  years,  died  Dec.  22  after 
surgery  for  a  kidney  infection. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Alfred  E. 
Lee,  director  of  marketing  for 
Johnson  &  Johnson  Co. 


Carl  Van  Vechten 
Succumbs  at  84 

Carl  Van  Vechten,  84,  former¬ 
ly  music  critic  of  the  New  York 
Tunes  for  many  years,  a  famous 
novelist  and  portrait  photogra¬ 
pher,  died  in  his  sleep  in  his 
New  York  apartment  Dec.  21. 

He  started  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man  in  Chicago  in  1903,  then 
served  as  a  music  critic  for  the 
New  York  Times  and,  briefly, 
as  the  newspaper’s  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Paris.  He  served  as  a 
foremost  music  critic  in  New 
York  until  he  was  40,  when  he 
fjave  up  criticism  to  write  nov¬ 
els. 

Pliotographed  Celebrities 

When  he  was  52,  he  gave  up 
writing  novels  to  enter  a  third 
career,  portrait  photography. 
His  subjects  were  celebrities 
and  he  did  not  charge  them  for 
his  work.  One  was  an  ex-drama 
critic  for  newspapers,  Alex¬ 
ander  Wollcott. 

Mr.  Van  Vechten  was  bom  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  he  was 
educated  at  the  University  of 
Chicago;  his  first  work  was  as 
a  crime  reporter  for  Chicago’s 
American. 

“After  two  years  I  was  fired 
—  ‘for  lowering  the  tone  of  the 
Hearst  publications’  I  was  given 
to  understand,”  he  said  last 
year.  “I  later  told  that  to  Hearst 
and  he  laughed  uproariously.” 

• 

James  I.  Miller,  79, 

UP  Executive,  Dies 

James  I.  Miller,  79,  former 
United  Press  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  for  South 
America,  died  Dec.  21  in  Paris. 
A  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  he  will  be  buried  in 
the  American  cemetery  here. 

Discovered  Firpo 

Mr.  Miller,  a  native  of  Green- 
castle,  Ind.,  was  graduated  from 
Stanford  University  in  1910  as 
a  civil  engineer.  After  eight 
years  in  that  profession  he  went 
to  work  for  United  Press  in 
Argentina  in  1918.  There  he 
“discovered”  the  giant  prize¬ 
fighter,  Luis  Angel  Firpo,  and 
called  him  to  the  attention  of 
Tex  Rickard,  the  promoter,  who 
matched  him  against  Jess  Wil¬ 
lard  and  then  Jack  Dempsey  in 
one  of  the  great  ring  spectacles 
of  the  “Golden  20’s.”  Firpo 
knocked  Dempsey  out  of  the  ring 
but  Dempsey  came  back  to  beat 
him. 

Mr.  Miller  worked  for  UP  in 
South  America  and  Europe  un¬ 
til  the  late  1940’s.  His  third 
wife,  Louisa  Maria  Andrada, 
survives  him. 
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Jury  Returns 
Bribe  Charge 
After  Story 

Omaha,  Neb. 

A  g^and  jury  has  indicted  the 
Mayor  of  Omaha,  two  City 
Councilmen,  a  former  member 
of  the  City  Planning  Board  and 
a  real  estate  operator  on  evi¬ 
dence  uncovered  by  World-Her¬ 
ald  staffers. 

The  indictments  charged  the 
five  with  bribery  and  conspiracy 
in  connection  with  alleged  pay¬ 
ments  by  a  Chicago  builder  to 
obtain  rezoning  for  a  town 
house  development  he  planned 
to  build  in  Omaha. 

Mayor  James  Dworak,  Coun¬ 
cilmen  Ernest  Adams  and  Ste¬ 
phen  Novak,  C.  R.  (Barney) 
Buttner,  a  plumber  and  former 
Planning  Board  member,  and 
real  estate  man  Ronald  J.  Ab- 
boud  were  released  on  bond. 

On  Sept.  25  the  World-Herald 
told  the  John  Coleman  Story. 

Mr.  Coleman,  a  Chicago 
builder  and  son-in-law  of  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  Ann  Landers 
(Mrs.  Esther  Lederer),  first 
went  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
with  his  story  that  certain 
Omaha  officials  were  attempting 
to  solicit  payments  for  their 
favorable  consideration  of  the 
rezoning  application. 

The  Daily  News  referred  Mr. 
Coleman  to  the  World-Herald. 

Staff  members  and  others  es¬ 
tablished  Mr.  Coleman  in  an 
Omaha  hotel  room  and  bugged 
conversations  in  the  room. 

PubliMhrd  (iunverKalionit 

Over  a  period  of  weeks  the 
principals  visited  Mr.  Coleman 
and  held  conversations  with 
him.  The  conversations  were 
published  in  part  by  the  news¬ 
paper.  A  few  days  after  pub¬ 
lication,  a  grand  jury  was  called 
to  investigate  Mr.  Coleman’s 
charges,  which  included: 

— The  Mayor  agreed  to  accept 
a  $25,000  campaign  contribution 
from  him. 

— Mr.  Coleman  paid  Mr.  Butt¬ 
ner  $177.16  by  check  for  a  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  stop-over  on  a 
July  trip  to  Houston  to  visit  a 
Coleman  project  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Buttner  was  also  to  receive 
$10,000  out  of  the  contractor’s 
profit  on  the  Coleman  project 
in  Omaha. 

— Mr.  Coleman  drew  a  $5,000 
check  payable  to  a  third  party, 
who  wrote  a  check  for  the  same 
amount  to  Mr.  Adam’s  real  es¬ 
tate  trust  account. 

— Mr.  Coleman  wrote  a  $2,000 
check  to  a  third  party,  who 
in  turn  wrote  a  check  for  that 
amount  to  Mr.  Novak. 
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— Mr.  Abboud  was  the  third  | 
party  in  the  payments  to  the 
Councilmen.  He  also  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  contract  for  the  Cole¬ 
man  project  with  a  profit  of 
about  $100,000. 

Mayor  Raps  Paper 

The  Mayor  since  has  said  that  ’ 
he  was  trying  to  trap  Mr.  Cole¬ 
man.  He  has  also  charged  the 
newspaper  is  out  to  get  him. 

He  and  the  Councilmen  face 
re-election  next  April.  Mr.  Butt¬ 
ner  resigned  from  the  Planning  j 
Board  shortly  after  publication  ! 
of  the  Coleman  story.  i 

The  grand  jury  heard  35  wit-  | 
nesses. 

•  I 

Arlyn  E.  Cole  Dies;  | 

Co-Founder  of  Agency  | 

Portland,  Ore. 

Arlyn  E.  Cole,  co-founder  of 
Cole  &  Weber  Inc.,  Pacific 
Northwest  advertising  agency, 
died  Dec.  15  at  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  after  a  long  illness.  He  1 
was  56. 

In  1931,  Mr.  Cole  and  the  late  j 
Mac  Wilkins  founded  an  agency  I 
known  as  Mac  Wilkins  &  Cole,  j 
It  later  became  Mac  Wilkins, 
Cole  &  Weber,  then  Cole  & 
Weber,  with  Mr.  Cole  serving  as 
president  until  1963,  when  he 
was  named  chairman  of  the 
board.  j 

Sunday  Editor  Dies 

Hartford,  Conn,  j 

H.  Viggo  Andersen,  61,  Sun-  j 
day  editor  of  the  Hartford  Cour-  | 
ant,  died  Dec.  17.  He  had  been  I 
Sunday  editor  for  more  than  30  j 
years.  He  was  61.  He  doubled  as 
travel  editor,  head  of  the  radio 
and  television  section  and  wrote  I 
garden  news.  He  headed  the 
Courant’s  book  review  depart¬ 
ment  and  wrote  a  monthly  col¬ 
umn  “The  Courant  Corner”  on 
the  latest  mystery  novels.  l 

• 

Texas  Group  Elects  j 

Houston 

Fred  Hartman,  publisher  of 
the  Baytown  Sun,  has  been 
elected  president  of  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  M.  J.  Butler  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle.  The  new  vice-  j 
president  is  Albert  L.  Nibling  of 
the  Sherman  Democrat. 

• 

New  Sports  Circuit  | 

Beginning  Dec.  28,  United 
Press  International  will  deliver 
entries  and  results  from  major 
horse  race  tracks  on  a  66  words- 
per-minute  tape  circuit.  The 
service  will  be  provided  from 
noon  EST.,  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Entries  and  weights 
will  be  in  half-column  measure 
and  results,  scratches  and  selec¬ 
tions  in  full  width,  all  in  agate. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

SALES-PINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 

Hie  DIAL  A^ncy,  1G03  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinK- 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newsiiapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont,  Calif. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  Phone  546-3357. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY, 
Inc.,  provides  experienced  guidsince  in 
purchasing  and  setting  up  for  success¬ 
ful  publishing.  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama 
City,  Fla. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
now  at  new  location,  129  Buena  Vista 
Drive,  Dunedin,  Florida.  Formerly 
P.  O.  Box  12.  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Have  excellent  properties  available 
in  Midwest  and  Southeast 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  —  Adequate 
plant,  near  larger  city,  prosperous 
growing  area.  Only  310,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 


ANNOUNCEMtlNTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

NORTH  CENTRAL  OHIO  WEEKLY, 
adjacent  new  freeways,  new  ind'.istry 
and  building.  Prize-winner.  MuJera 
shop,  downtown  building.  310,000  Mown 
can  handle;  owner  will  finance  bal¬ 
ance.  Immediate  possession.  Box  927, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 
Weekly  newspaiier  and  commercial 
printing  shop  grossing  over  360.000.00 
in  suburban  County  Seat,  locate*!  in 
south  Mew  Jersey.  Owner  wishes  to 
retire.  Will  sell  biuiness.  newspaper 
title  and  machinery.  Building  optional. 
Box  928,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

HOUSE  MEWS  ORGANS 
Specialists  in  printing,  composition, 
editing,  writing  or  complete  job;  maga¬ 
zines  or  low-cost  tabloid  newspaper 
format.  For  details,  samples;  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence,  N.Y.C.  212  Lo.  3-6668  or  Box 
814,  Editor  &  Publisher,  860  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

I  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY  for  experi- 
j  enced  newspaperman  to  acquire  50% 
{  interest  in  old  established  New  Eng. 
I  land  Sunday  newspaper,  ABC  12,000. 
Quick  action  necessary  to  settle  estate. 
For  further  information  contact:  John 
P.  S.  Mahoney,  Jr.,  32  Lawrence  St., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  for  expe¬ 
rience  couple  to  take  over  Eastern 
Long  Island  weekly.  No  plant,  no 
payroll,  no  purchase  money  needed  for 
1  year.  Box  871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  AND  SKI  MAGAZINE 
for  sale.  Summer  regional  resort  news¬ 
paper  and  state-wide  ski  magazine, 
(official  publication).  34000  net  last 
year,  with  excellent  expansion  poten¬ 
tial.  Will  sell  total  or  part  interest  to 
business-minded  individual  —  37,500. 
Robert  W,  Bruce,  Box  74,  Rangeley, 
Maine. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc.. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


BYRNE  &  GUAY 

Bought  Sold 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESSES 
Factory  Trained  Machinists  &  Riggers 

•  Dismantling  •  Erecting 

•  Moving  •  Repairing 

Local — Worldwide — N  ation  wide 

726  So.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Ill.  60606 
I  Phone  427-7369 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
'  MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
I  Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
5.5-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 

EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 

CONVERTED  TO  OFFSET— Selling  6 
C-4  Intertypes  and  1  C-44  Headliner 
2V6  years  old,  new  condition;  also  2 
Ludlows,  1  Elrod,  makeup  benches, 
turtles,  chases  (almost  new);  also  Hoe 
Precision  Flat  Shaver,  Hoe  Monarch 
III  Mat  Roller— other  related  equip¬ 
ment.  Write:  IL  PROGRESSO,  158 
Perry  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  10014. 

MODEL  32  UNOTYPE  No.  53321. 
Elquipped  with  Hydraquadder,  Blower, 
F^er,  Gas  Pot,  116  Motor,  Q-Open 
Knife  Block,  36.  24  U.A.  and  ad  fig. 
Mold.  Also  34911  Erbar,  24950  Metro, 
249110  Memphis,  24966  Erbar  daps  & 
Figs.,  7%9j6  Ionic.  Elxcellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Being  replaced  with  new  Lino¬ 
type.  Alice  (Texas)  Daily  Echo. 
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WESTERN  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS 
Dominant  property  in  desirable  locale, 
grossing  over  3600,000.  Profitable — 
sound.  3160,000  down  includes  receiv¬ 
ables,  plus  very  permissive  terms.  Plant 
is  modem,  well  equipped. 

J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


1.  CALIFX)RNIA.  Suburban  group. 
Priced  at  3250,000.  Excellent  terms. 

2.  FARM  PUBLICATIONS  GROUP. 
Gross  3325,000,  Terms  to  qualified 
buyer. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCTATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28.  California 


ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY 
50%  Interest  for  sale  on  terms  to  an 
aggressive  combination  editor,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  photographer,  etc.  Zone 
4.  Reply  Box  926,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


T 


Eqjulpment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Room 

UI.'dTYPB,  Modal  14,  Serial  38210, 
Electric  Pot,  MarKmeh  Feeder,  4  Mold, 
Excellent  condition.  Priced  riKhtI  Ex- 
ebaiifra  Pts*,  Akron,  Ohio,  773-7842, 


TYI'ESErrTEaiS  (2)  A,T.P.  Model  "A”, 
kayl'oard  and  photo  unit  complete,  new 
in  ’Cl,  Either  set  $6,000.  Also  1  P.B, 
Foldme  Machine  '62,  $300.00.  1  P.B. 
Mail  InsertinK  Machine,  model  3300 
’60,  $400.00,  1  P,B.  Tichometer,  Model 
8W  '60.  $700.00.  WaahinKton,  D.  O. 
area.  Write  Box  908,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THE  NA’nON’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St., 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  885-1513. 


Office  Equipment  For  Sale 

ONE  N.C.R.  Aecounting  Machine, 
Model  32-20  A.  Size  32-10-11  (38  M) 
26'  SP  10/16  WD  3  R  B. 

ONE  N.C.R.  Accounting  &  Payroll 
Machine,  Model  33-2,  Size  33-1488-10 
(18)  26'  SP  10/16  —  6  R  B  and  eistht 
bars. 

Used  less  than  four  years  and  in  per¬ 
fect  workinK  order.  Real  bargrain  for 
someone  using  N.O.R.  equipment.  See 
or  write  J.  W.  Mann,  Lmington  Her¬ 
ald-Leader  Co.,  Lexington.  Kentucky. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERPO«ATOR  TAPE-T.S  &  FRIDEN 
8'  or  14'  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8*  and  $.95  for  14' — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (Wtons  only. 
Order  now  from; 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E  Exchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio 

Photoengraving  Equipment 


FOR  SALE 

Fairchild  console  Scan-A-Graver, 
Model  F-266.  This  machine  was 
rotnpletely  rebuilt  less  than  year 
ago,  is  in  A-1  condition,  and  is 
operating  daily.  Price,  $3,300.00, 
rash.  Contact  R.  W.  Rhoades,  Ven¬ 
ango  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Oil  City, 
Pa. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16" 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drives. 


Can  be  divided.  Available  immediately! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42ncl  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

8-PAGE.  GOSS  COMET,  #129, 
complete  with  7%  H.P.  drive  and 
chases.  Available  now  I 
LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Bhectors" 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


GOSS  vacuum  back  Tubular  casting 
box.  Goss  Tubular  boring  machine. 
Duplex  Tubular  router.  John  Griffiths 
Co,,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 


4-UNrr  SCOTT.  21%'  Arch  Type.  In 

line  end  fed  —  Double  Folder  —  Pony 

Autopiate,  Metal  Pot  —  Curved  Router. 

The  Daily  Review,  Hayward.  Calif. 


17%x22%  AUTO.  BAUMFOLDBR, 
suction  feed,  $1,000.  Hardly  used.  Good 
font.  10^390,  1800  mats.  $100.  Times 
Berlin,  Maryland. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS 
UNIVERSAL 
24  to  48-Pages 
ROP  COLOR 
Made  1950 

6  Roller  Bearing  8-Page  Units 
1  Folder  229i'  cutoff,  located  center  of 
press  with  (Tonveyor 
1  Double  Reverse  Unit  with  CX>LOR 
Cylinder  in  front  of  folder 
1  Double  Reverse  Unit  rear  folder 
4  Single  Reverse  Units 
End  Roll  Paper  Brackets 
Press  Speed  38.000  per  hour 
40  pages  with  FULL  COLOR 
48  pages  with  one  COLOR 

Pony  Autoplate  Machine 

Available  Immediately 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Area  212  Murray  Hill  5-4774 

5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-^" 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Full  and  Spot  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 


Excellent  condition.  Located  California. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y..  17  OX  7-4590 


HUE  Super  Production  Press.  6-units 
with  double  2-to-l  folder.  22%  inch 
cut-off.  Serial  #2911.  Delivered  new 
in  1941,  Paper  width  60  to  68  inches. 
Diameter  38  inches.  Four  sets  of  angle 
bars,  two  in  front  and  two  in  back  of 
folder.  Frame  drilled  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  sets  of  angle  bars.  Web  severing 
devices  on  all  units.  Electric  brakes  on 
all  units  and  folders,  Hoe  reels  and 
automatic  belt  tension  on  all  units. 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  and  delivery 
table.  Main  press  drives,  150  HP-DC 
i  motor  with  inching  motor  and  DC 
'  controls.  Standby  drive,  80-HP-DC 
1  motor,  inching  motor  and  DC  controls. 

I  Press  may  be  seen  running  daily. 
I  Available  June,  1965,  direct  from 
I  owner.  Contact:  H.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  The 
Evening  Press,  Binghamton.  New 
York.  Telephone— (607)  722-3411. 


4-UNIT  GOSS— 211/2" 

2  DOUBLE  FOLDERS  —  BALLOON 
FORMERS  —  CONVEYORS  —  COLOR 
CYLINDER  —  RiTVERSB  —  REELS  — 
TRACKAGE  —  AC  MOTORS. 

Fully  equipped  for  full  color 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE— 
VACUUM  BACK 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


UQUIDATING  BUSINESS 
Vanguard  Rotary  Offset  Press 
For  sale,  four  units.  Will  run  one  to 
four  webs  of  15  inch  to  35  inch  width. 
Equipped  for  four  color  process  and 
black  and  white.  Folds  newspai>er  fold 
quarter  or  half  page.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Easily  moved  without  disman¬ 
tling. 

Advertising  Center,  11128  So.  Halsted  St. 
Chicago,  III.,  60628  Phone  312-264-5328 


6  UNIT  (JOSS  PRESS 
Two  color  cylinders,  two  reverses,  22%' 
cut-off,  A  C  drive,  double  Balloon 
formers.  Available  now. 

George  C.  Oxford 

P.  O.  Box  908  Boise,  Idaho 


24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  2/1 
model,  excellent  condition,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately. 

BEN  SHULBCAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Presses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/ 16" 

14  UNITS— 2  PULL  <X)LOR  DECJKS— 
4  HALF  COLOR  DEfJKS— REVERSES 
—2  HEAVY  DUTY  8/2  DOUBLE 
FOLDERS  WITH  CONVEYORS— 14 
REELS,  TENSIONS  AND  WOOD 
BLECTROTAB  PASTERS  —  TRACK- 
'  AGE— HURLETRON  (X)LOR  REGIS¬ 
TER  CONTROL  —  WEB  SEVERING 
DEVICES  —  MAGNETIC  CYLINDER 
BRAKES  —  PORTABLE  COLOR 
FOUNTAINS. 


WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY 
AUTOSHAVER 


This  is  high  speed  equipment — 46,000 
per  hour — with  Cylinder  Gears  in  Oil 
Casings.  Can  be  split  up  as  2  Presses 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Available 
immediately — Located  Vancouver,  B.C. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


COLE  FOLDERS 
TRIMMERS-GLUERS 

%  -  %  -  Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Speed. 
Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc.,  1637  W. 
Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

AC  405  CEntral  6-8841 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

2  —  3  OR  5  UNITS  —  (X)LOR  CYLIN- 
DB»— REVERSE— %  AND  %  POLD¬ 
ER  —  AC  —  COMPLETE  VACUUM- 
BACK  STEREOTYPE. 

Available  tuna.  Reasonably  priced. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  B.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 


HOE  Precision  Flat  Plate  Shaver. 
Good  condition.  See  it  in  operation. 
Available  in  15  days.  Reasonably 
priced.  E.  G.  Heiberger,  Kingsport  Pub¬ 
lishing  (Jorp.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 


MONOMELT  ROTARY  FLAT  SHAVER 
Excellent  condition.  Extra  Blade. 
$1200.00  or  make  offer.  A.  Omenson, 
Appeal-Democrat,  Marysville,  Calif. 


3%  T.  KEIMP  POT.  Immersion  burn¬ 
ers,  carburetors.  Complete.  Used  a  few 
months — like  new.  Bargain  price.  IN. 
LAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
(X>RP.,  1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City-8, 
Mo.  A.C.  816  HA  1-5364. 


I^'anted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
(X)MPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STHREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y,  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGE  PRESS, 
23  A"  cut-off,  not  too  old,  not  more 
than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberian,  New 
Iberia,  La. 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA’nATES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDA'nON  de¬ 
sires  tax  deductible  gifts  of  printing 
equipment  to  enable  them  to  print 
their  own  daily  newspaper.  Let  us 
show  you  how  you  can  contribute  to 
a  wor^y  cause  and  achieve  substantial 
tax  savings.  Please  list  equipment 
available  and  appraisal  or  market 
value  of  each  piece.  Write  Box  861, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


31'  SINGLE  UNIT  VANGUARD  web 
offset  press  wanted  to  add  to  present 
2  units.  Do  not  need  drive  or  folder. 
Write  Box  877,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  serial  number,  price  and  when 
available. 


48-PAGE  ROTARY  PRESS  with  color 
hump,  22%'  cutoff.  Must  fit  into  space 
40-feet  long,  20-feet  wide.  High  speed 
essential.  Write  all  details  to:  R.  K. 
Rebels,  Chula  Vista  Star-News,  (Jbula 
Vista,  Calif. 


MODEL  35  LINOTYPE  Bluestreak 
Mixer  72/90.  Citizen  Publishing.  P.  O. 
Box  736,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


STANDARD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
needed — 23A'  cut-off.  Can  pay  highest 
cash  price.  Delivery  of  pony  to  be  not 
later  than  May,  1965.  INLAND  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  MACHINERY  OORP..  1720 
Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City-8,  Missouri. 
A.C.  816  HA  1-5364. 


Wanted  Immediately  By  Private  Party; 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
— preferably  ixiet-war  model  in  good 
condition 

Speed  approx.  50,000  PPH 
22%'  Cut  Off 
60'  Web  Width 
8  Units 

2  Folders  (Ratio  3/2) 

Tension  controls,  reels,  and  pasters 
Must  be  roller  bearing  equipped 
Plate  thickness  approx.  A' 

Prefer  press  with  color  capabilities 
Prefer  A-C  drive 

Please  reply  stating  manufacturer,  year 
of  manufacture,  serial  numbers,  loca¬ 
tion.  complete  specifications,  availabil¬ 
ity,  price,  etc.  to  E.  M.  Rodich,  The 
Cuneo  Press,  Inc.,  2242  So.  Grove 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60616. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  te  Indicate  location  without  apocific  Idantlflcatlon 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Adminigtratire 

TIRED  OP  REnREMENT?  3-day 
week  reeort  area  weekly.  Smoky  Moun¬ 
tain  Times,  Bryson  City,  N.  C. 

SEEKING  PUBLISHER  or  manaRer 
of  modern  semi-weekly  paper  in  city 
of  3800  in  southern  Minnesota.  Good 
future  for  man  with  ideas  and  willing 
to  work.  Write  all  first  letter.  Must  be 
heavy  on  advertising.  New  Ulm  Daily 
Journal,  New  Ulm,  Minn. 


ARTIST-ILLUSTRATOR 
Morning  newspaper  in  Chart  Area  8 
has  opening  for  capable  artist-illus¬ 
trator.  Applicant  sh(^d  be  proficient 
in  air-bru^  techniques,  illustrations, 
layout  and  some  degree  of  cartooning. 
Please  send  full  background  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  samples  of  work  to  Box 
8S4.  ESditor  A  ^blisher. 

Circulation 

NATIONAL  BULLETIN,  fast-selling 
tabloid,  need  circulation  men  every 
stats  o4  U.S.  and  Canada,  carry  as 
side  line  to  distributors.  Top  deal  to 
live  wires.  Mr.  Jones.  Box  22,  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Falls,  Ohio  44222. 

CIRCULATION  MANA.iER  wanted  by 
small  daily  Mid-South  newspaper.  $100 
plus  bonus  plus  allowance  plus  fringes. 
Right  man  will  earn  $125  to  start. 
Good  spot  for  permanence  and  growth. 
Confidential  communication  guaran¬ 
teed!  Box  909,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

MAN  we  are  looking  for  is  now  asst, 
circulation  mgr.  or  is  stymied  on  small 
paper.  Top  spot  available  in  town  of 
10,000  with  unpromoted  circulation 
dept.  Salary  plus  bonus  for  go-getter. 
Newspaper  is  part  of  mid-west  group 
which  believes  in  advancing  employees. 
Write  A.  V.  Lund.  Gen.  Mgr.,  Shaw 
Newspapers,  Dixon,  III. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  wide-awake  Dis¬ 
trict  Manager  to  move  into  Circulation 
Manager's  slot  with  progressive  news¬ 
paper.  Tell  us  about  yourself  includ¬ 
ing  starting  salary  requirements.  Chart 
Area  2.  Write  Box  943,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Claggifiod  Advertiging 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  an  ener¬ 
getic,  capable  manager  with  ideas  and 
salsa  know-how.  32,000  ixipulation  city. 
This  man  could  be  a  classified  manager 
or  second  in  command  who  feels  he's 
ready  to  go.  Good  base  salary,  high 
commissions,  hospitsdixation  and  re¬ 
tirement  plan,  vacation  with  pay  and 
other  benefits.  Zone  6.  Write  Box  864, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MALE.  AGGRESSIVE  CAM 
wanted  for  growing  southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  newspaper,  over  26,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Room  for  growth,  with  sal¬ 
ary  and  commission.  Experience  in 
newspaper  classified  or  display  essen¬ 
tial.  Box  862.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Digplay  Advertising 

SMALL  DAILY,  Zone  2,  needs  new 
advarti^ng  manager  after  January  1. 
Chance  for  talented  newcomer.  Full 
details  on  request.  Box  860,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

AD  SALESMAN  for  11,000  daily.  Lay¬ 
out  and  copy  experience.  All  benefits. 
Send  resume  to:  Herman  Cutler,  Dun¬ 
kirk  (N.Y.)  Olnerver. 

INTERESTED  IN  FLORIDA? 
Permanent  position  for  experienced, 
sober  SPECIALTY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN,  Generous  commissions. 
Send  resume  with  reference. 

THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE-TIMES 
BOX  Z  191  Tampa,  Florida 

THREE  SPECIAL  EDITION  advertis¬ 
ing  men.  Opportunity  to  make  $250  to 
$450  per  week.  Clean  cut,  energetic — 
capable  of  sdling  to  industry,  whole¬ 
salers,  etc.  Zone  Area  3  major  top- 
rated  daily.  Must  know  layouts.  Must 
have  car.  Start  Jan.  4.  Reply  immedi¬ 
ately.  Box  893,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

Assistant 
Manager 
I  National 

I  Advertising 

I  One  of  the  nation's  foremost  daily 
newspapers  is  In  need  of  an  experienced 
national  advertising  salesman,  capable 
of  serving  as  Assistant  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager. 

The  man  we  want  is  now  employed  as 
I  National  Advertising  Manager  on  a 
i  small  daily,  or  has  an  outstanding 
I  record  as  a  national  advertising  sales- 
{  man  and  is  seeking  a  better  opportunity. 

He  should  be  between  the  ages  of  32 
I  and  45  and  have  a  background  of  experi- 
I  ence  in  selling  national  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  We  would  prefer  that  this 
man  also  have  some  knowledge  of  re¬ 
search,  market  analysis  and  know  how 
to  build  and  use  effective  presentations. 
Experience  in  handling  salesmen  is  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  essential. 

Must  be  of  good  character,  in  good 
I  health,  and  able  to  express  himself 
'  intelligently  and  convincingly.  To  such 
I  a  man  we  offer  an  unusual  opportunity, 
plus  a  good  salary,  fringe  benefits, 
i  pension  plan',  etc.  Confidential  of  course. 

Box  878,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  Digplay  Advertising 

!  RETAIL  SALES  SUPERVISOR 
I  A  7-day  i>aper  in  northeast  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  has  a  good  opening  for  a  man 
’  experienced  in  heading  up  a  retail 
j  staff.  This  is  not  a  desk  job  but  re¬ 
quires  selling  as  weil  as  supervising 
I  staff.  Write  complete  details  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  940,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  energetic 
department  store  advertising  manager 
and  planner  who  is  creative  layout 
artist  and  imapnative  copy-writer. 
Modem,  air-conditioned  store  in  city 
I  of  60,000.  Private  advertising  office 
:  and  one  female  assistant.  No  window 
'  trimming,  and  most  of  art  work  is  free 
:  lanced.  Write  immediately  stating  all 
I  pertinent  information,  including  start- 
{  ing  salary  desired,  references,  sample 
;  layouts  and  proof  of  ability  to: 

Ralph  Grant.  General  Manager 
J.  FRED  JOHNSON  DEPARTMENT  STORE 
Kingsport,  Tennessee 

OPPORTUNITY  for  capable  experi¬ 
enced  display  salesman  on  growing 
I  Florida  daily  of  23,000.  Ideal  univer- 
i  sity  city  for  your  family.  Excellent 
benefits.  If  yon  are  26  to  40— with 
some  college — and  are  available  for  in¬ 
terview  at  the  NAEA  meeting.  New 
Orleans,  January  13  to  15,  send 
resume  to  Box  880,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FUTURE?  You  can  manage  this  news- 
.  paper  eventually  if  you’ll  handle  heavy 
workload,  manage  2-man  staff — enter 
]  commercial  printing  field,  too.  Ohio 
I  semi-weekly,  biudced  by  modem  shop, 

!  aggressive  management,  growing.  Send 
i  resume,  salary  range,  references.  Box 
{  914,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

'  LAZT.  EAST-OOINO,  NON-AGORESSITE 
;  older  man  to  loaf  four  days,  work 
three  on  resort  area  weekly.  Smoky 
Mountain  Times,  Bryson  City,  N.  C. 

,  LOOKING  FOR  A  MOVE  UP?  The 
:  man  we  are  seeking  is  young,  sharp, 
with  a  couple  of  years  of  experience — 
eager  to  ^vance  from  a  salesman's 
job  somewhere  to  manager  of  a  hustling 
diqfiay  advertising  department.  The 
price  is  right  for  the  right  man,  with 
opportunity,  responsibility,  fine  sur¬ 
roundings — the  chance  to  build  a  satis- 
I  fying  career.  Don’t  hesitate;  send  your 
application  this  minute  to  Box  902, 

I  Editor  A  Publisher. 

j  AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  for  cen- 
j  tral  Iowa  county  seat  daily  ...  a  man 
I  who  would  like  to  see  his  ideas  come 
I  to  life.  Contact:  Wit  Lolbetter,  Eve- 
!  ning  Journal,  Nevada,  Iowa. 

AGING  PUBLISHER  seeks  competent 
^  young  ad  manager  to  complete  manage- 
I  ment  team  northwest  central  states 
;  daily  under  15M  in  growing  market. 
Decent  salary  and  profit-sharing  for 
producer.  Will  interview  at  NAEA  in 
New  Orleans  Jan.  11-16.  Write  fully 
to  Box  938,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVFHtTISING  MANAGER, 
i  Experienced.  Weekly  community  field. 

,  Responsible,  sober,  aggressive,  anxious 
j  to  make  money.  Salary,  bonus,  car  al¬ 
lowance.  Southeast  Los  Angeles  area. 
All  details  first  letter,  please.  Box  No. 
946,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 

CITY  EDITOR — Excellent  oppoi  mtty 
on  Zone  2  medium-size  metro;  >Iitan 
a.m.  for  man  with  background  as  city 
editor  or  assistant  city  editor.  Mvst  bs 
able  to  intelligently  direct  staff  .>f  20 
reporters — know  makeup— have  r  ,mia- 
istrative  ability.  Send  complete  r'-sunw 
to  Box  923,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Writs 
in  complete  confidence. 

DESKMAN  NEFDED  NOW!  'opy. 

I  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  ROTORTBR  '  te‘i^;^tife'!‘ h''»5d'‘ w'^^rkj? 

—Young  man  or  w<mi«i  with  general  15  qoo  circulation.  Resume, 

reporting  backend  for  court  houm  1  references,  interview  required.  Bov  916, 
beat  on  New  Jerws  top  weekly.  If  A  Publisher. 

you  re  not  a  self-starter,  forget  It.  _ _ _ 

Send  resume,  references,  salary  re-  • 

quirements  to;  G.  Mathis  Sleeper,  edi-  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  WRITER  for 
tor.  Burlington  County  Herald,  Mt.  »  university— young,  J-School  graduate 
Holly,  N.J,  '  ^th  3  to  6  years’  newspaper  experi- 

_ _ ! _ ! _  '  ence.  Agricultural  background  pre- 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  needed  I  ferred  but  not  essential.  Salary  open. 

]  by  Indiana  metropolitan  Newspaper.  1  Box  905,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Must  be  strong  on  features  and  cam  dig  |  - - — —  ~ 

I  for  news.  Unusual  oiiportunity.  Box  INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR  to  edit  month- 
867,  Editor  A  Publisher.  1  ly  employee  maguine  and  coordinate 

I - I  internal  communication  and  corporate 

WRITER-EDITOR  to  head  editorial  public  relations  for  world-wid#  NYSX 
unit  producing  two  periodicals,  pam-  I  listed  equipment  manufacturer.  Jour- 
phlets,  etc.,  for  government  agency  in  I  nalism  or  English  degree  and  6  yean 
Washington.  Magazine  writing  expe-  ‘  industrial  editing  experience  are 
rience  desirable.  State  references.  $14,-  i  sired.  Proven  writing  skill,  self-start- 
170  up.  Box  865,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ing  ability  and  flexibility  to  work  well 

- - - - -  with  management,  plant  employees  and 

YEAR-END  RETIREMENTS  ;  news  media  are  required.  Send  resume 
and  our  own  steady  growth  have  with  salary  requirement  to  J.  D.  lies, 
brought  attractive  openings  in  all  de-  Pfaudler  Permutit  Inc.,  1100  Midtown 
partments  for  first-class  newspaiwr  Tower,  Rocheeter,  N.  Y,  14604. 

men  and  women.  Send  resume  of  your  ,  _ _ 

qualifications  to:  „  :  SPORTS  WRITER— Ohio  a.m.  newspa- 

Managing  Editor  100.000  circulation.  College  gradu- 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS  sala^.  Experience  prefe^ 

Communications  Center  ]  »>ut  not  abeolute  nwuirwent.  Assi^ 

Tavas  7K999  '  ment  offers  chance  to  get  away  from 

,  Dallas,  lexas  ibUi _  ,  ^  Publisher. 

'  IMMFXHATE  OPENING  for  experi- - 

:  enced  reporter,  man  or  wotMn.  Top  1  LOST  A  GOOD  REPORTER  and 
scale,  benefits,  etc.  Write  fully  to:  P.  ^e  need  a  good  reporter  to  fill  his  poai- 
B.  Abrell.  Bus.  M^.,  Enquirer  A  tion.  If  you’re  good— have  a  good  edn- 
News,  of  F’ederatrf  Publications,  Inc.,  cation  and  feel  that  you  can  hold  up 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. _  yoar  end  on  a  staff  of  really  good  re- 

MANY  ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  a  J^J^^eo^rSnder  ^5.  ^^thTilveS 
young  newsman’  J-grad  or  experienced,  j^ijy  experience.  The  pay  b 

;  who  hkee  graeral  news  and  feature  benefits  good,  working  and  liv- 

i  amignmenU.  ^e  6  prize-winning  eve-  conditions  good.  OVr  circulation  is 

ning  ^ily  offere  top  salair,  free  life  !  comfortably  over  100.000  and  climbing, 
and  hoepital  insurance,  bonus,  sick  zo„e  8.  All  the  facto  and  some  clip- 
pay.  profit-shanng,  ^vancement  op-  pi„^  yrty,  ypup  letter,  please.  Box 
portunities.  Modem  plant  —  pleasant,  935  Editor  A  Publisher. 

i  prosperous  community.  Write  Box  888,  _ _ 

j  Editor  A  Publisher,  details  of  family 
I  and  job  history,  references. 

I  SOCIAL  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily 
of  14,000  circulation.  Fine  living  area 
— good  salary  and  benefits.  You  oper¬ 
ate  your  own  page.  Write  C.  V.  Row¬ 
land.  Lewiston  (Pa.)  Sentinel. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  who  can  help  on  Afrir-rAXi-r 

city  news  for  6-day  modem  daily  in  ASSISTANT 

beautiful  Southern  Indiana.  Experi¬ 
ence.  camera  ability  desired.  Salary  P  D  I  T  O  R 

open.  Call  collect  or  write  at  once  to:  l_  L-'  1  1  w  in 

Gil  Neal,  The  Madison  Courier,  Madi¬ 
son,  Ind. 

-  Wanted  for  bi-weekly  steel 

SPORTS  WRIT^  to  join  five-man  j  plant  newspaper  in  Chicapo 

metropolitan  staff.  Should  bo  experi-  ,  j;-.-;-. 

enced,  with  Illinois  or  Indiana  High  1  district.  StimulatinR  entry 

School  backgrround.  Must  have  some  job  for  communications  Ca- 

desk  background.  Write  Box  882,  Edi-  ; 
tor  A  Publisher.  { 

■  ALL-AROUND  REPORTER,  including  I  £^Lt.?fT,c,^®fv^rionrp 
photography.  Town  near  8,000,  fine  reporting  experience  pre¬ 

plant,  chance  to  advance,  good  pay.  '  ferred.  Job  open  nOW! 

Cover  sports,  schools,  government.  Job  I 

gjen  Do^  28.  Write:  H.  D.  Smith.  1  Send  resume  and  samples  to 

Portage  Daily  Register,  Portage.  Wis.  I 

53901. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  in  '  PnKlicViov 

fast-growing  city.  Experienced  in  re-  Editor  &  FubllSher 

porting  baseball,  basketball,  football. 

Three  nights  copy  desk,  two  on  asaigrn-  a  -w,  t  ^  .  -a 

mento.  Good  pay  plus  benefits.  Box  904,  An  Equal  Opportunity 

!  Editor  A  Publisher.  Employer 

IMMEDIATE  OTENINGS  in  West 
i  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  for  reporters, 
r^iorter-photograpbers,  and  copy  desk 
people.  Experience  required.  Paid  va¬ 
cation,  paid  sick  leave,  and  pension 
plan.  Contact:  Personnel  Dept.,  Palm 
Beach  Post-Times,  2751  So.  Dixie  High- 
I  way.  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  1 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  26,  1964 


ASSISTANT 

EDITOR 

Wanted  for  bi-weekly  steel 
plant  newspaper  in  Chicago 
district.  Stimulating  entry 
job  for  communications  ca¬ 
reer. 

College  degree  and  some 
reporting  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Job  open  now! 

Send  resume  and  samples  to 
Box  939 

Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


AN^  young  reporter  with  some 
copy  iesk  know-how  and  interest — and 
with  military  basic  fuifilled — want  spot 
on  f  .st-trrowing  30,000  daily  in  splen¬ 
did  late  capital  city?  Prefer  male,  J- 
grad.  Northwesterner  but  no  holds 
barn  !.  Please  list  background,  experi¬ 
ence  recommeniiations  and  expected 
salary  in  first  letter.  Any  and  all  will 
be  considered  for  this  and  future  posi¬ 
tions..  Oregon  Statesman,  Salem,  Oreg. 

BOP'i'ON  daily  needs  city  desk  man 
experienced  assigning  photographers, 
reporters,  handling  copy  under  pressure 
deailiine.  Box  942,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  A.  M.  Ga.  daily 
(circ.  48,000).  Exirerienced  man  or  re¬ 
porter  with  yen  for  desk  work.  Reply 
Personnel  Mgr.,  Augusta  Chronicle, 
News  Bldg.,  Augusta,  Ua. 

DBSKMAN  for  morning  daily.  Exi^ 
rience  on  copy  desk  riesired,  but  will 
consider  outstanding  idea  man  capable 
of  handling  copy  desk.  Exceilent  op¬ 
portunity.  Moving  expense  allowance. 
Please  reply  in  complete  confidence. 
Box  948.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  for  lower 
Lake  Michigan  daily— circulation  27,- 
000.  G<km1  pay  and  working  conditions. 
Box  947,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

#2  MAN  WANTED  for  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  Public  Opinion,  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.  May  cover  small  beat,  edit 
wire  and  local  copy,  have  capacity  for 
editorial  writing,  help  revitalize  paper, 
etc.,  etc,,  and  otherwise  assist  editor. 
Must  be  capableof  growth  with  pro¬ 
gressive  group.  Write:  McClure  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

PHOTO-MINDED,  aggressive  young 
married  man  wanted  as  associate  edi¬ 
tor  growing  offset  semi-weekly.  You’ll 
write,  sell,  enjoy  good  living  in  this 
career  opportunity.  Write:  Publisher. 
The  Review,  Plymouth,  Wisconsin 
53073. 

SPORTS  EDITOR’S  OPENING  Jan.  1 
on  small  daily  with  local  emphasis. 
Salary  open.  Send  complete  resume,  or 
’phone  Don  Brown.  Editor,  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  Madera.  Calif. 

WE  HAVE  ESTABLISHED  growing 
weekly  group;  need  editor-reporter  look¬ 
ing  for  a  future.  Start  at  $125  weekly 
4-  car  allowance.  Zone  2,  Box  945, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Um  RotM  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
iMirNM 

SITUATIONS  WANTBI  (Payata  with 
wiv)  4  thaaa  •  8N  tv  Hat  tack 

faNcrtiaa;  3  tiaiaf  •  90c;  2  •  SLOO; 
1  tiaic  ^10  tv  lint.  If  karat,  att  50c 
fv  k«  fcrrica  ant  cannt  as  1  attb 
tiaaal  lint  in  yanr  catr.  1  Ibiv  vlnlaav. 
AkHtail  cc^cc  an  klint  ate  SLOO  extra. 
Da  net  scat  iirctinecakic  cliptintt,  cU. 
la  rvtanca  ta  Halt  Vh«tct  ati  nntll 
Mract  rctuact  it  Mate  fv  Uich.  EAP 
manat  ka  rtttontikla  fv  tkeir  ratnm. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  thnee  •  $1.25  tv  Hna  tack  imartlM; 
3  tlMW  •  $1.35:  2  •  $1.45:  1  tlMt 
11.55  pv  lint.  If  karat,  att  50c  fv  kan 
tanrka  ant  cannt  at  1  attitlanal  Hna  in 
laar  catr.  3  Hnct  MkiiMav.  Air-Mail 
tarrict  an  klint  att  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  Tkt  uta  of 
ralct.  kaltfacc,  cnti,  v  atkv  tccarationi 
ckanact  roar  clattMat  at  ta  “dattiflet 
fka^.”  Tka  rata  fv  ClattMat  Obi^ 
it  $2.50  pv  apata  lina— $35  pv  caluMn 
inch  MinlMUM  tpact. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD* 
VERTISING.  Tnaadoy,  5:00  P.M. 
Cannt  In  araraac  wartt  ta  tha  line.  Ha 
■kkreriationt.  Bax  kottart*  idmUtiet  halt 
in  ttrict  conPtanca.  Raplict  nidlat  tally. 
Etitv  It  Pttkiitkv  ratamt  tka  ripkt  ta 
ttH  all  capy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

no  Third  An*..  N.  Y..  N.  Y..  10022 
PIWM  PLtM  2-70B0 


_ HELP  WANTED  ! 

Operators— Machinists  j 

I  COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  ex-  ; 

I  |)erienced  with  line  casting  and  tape  ! 

equipment.  Day  work  on  a.m.  news-  | 

:  paper.  Good  pay  and  lienefits.  Contact:  , 
j  G.  E.  Noble,  Herald,  Rutland,  Vermont. 

EXPERIENCED  MACHINIST.  Hi-  | 
speed  TTS,  Fotosetters.  Daytona  Beach 
'  News-Journal,  Box  431,  Daytona  Beach.  ; 

,  Florida.  i 

FIVE  AFTERNOON,  SUNDAY 
MORNING  .NEW  MEXICO  DAILY  j 
in  college  city  needs  ad  machine  op-  , 
erator  qualified  to  maintain  TTS  i>er- 
forators  and  units.  Only  sober,  reliable  ■ 
and  dependable  operator  will  !«  con-  j 
;  sidered.  Usual  benefits.  Job  open  now. 
j  No  phone  calls.  Write:  Sun-News,  , 
P.  O.  Box  520,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

^  Production 

ENTHUSIAST  WITH  BXPERIENCE, 
for  planning,  production  supervision  of  : 
publishing  projects  —  books,  posters, 
j  pamphlets,  games,  etc.  Position  with 
Catholic  publisher’s  research  and  de- 
I  velopment  department  asks  iraagina- 
I  tion,  technical  competence,  wide-rang- 
'  ing  interests.  Opportunity  for  strong 
:  contributions  in  religious  and  educa¬ 
tional  fields.  Special  appeal  for  pro¬ 
duction  people  with  broader  aspirations. 
Send  personal  and  professional  resumes. 
Box  937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations  , 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


j _ SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 

PLEASE  I  Get  me  back  on  a  New  Elng- 
.  land  daily  newspaper.  Am  presently 
'  $10,000  a  yetr  General  Manager  of  a 
‘  daily,  but  will  trade  #1  spotfor  a 
lesser  position  on  a  New  England  daily 
I  that  is  HONEST.  PROGRESSIVE  and 
'  believes  in  QUALITY.  Write  Box  869. 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT  or  General 
.  Manager,  daily,  available  January  1st. 
Letterpress  experience  —  offset  special¬ 
ist.  Write  for  resume.  Box  867,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  Publisher,  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager.  Offset  specialist.  Let¬ 
terpress  experience.  Box  922,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CniCULA'nON  veteran  availabud 
Broad  experience  on  small,  medium 
and  meta — ABC — Promotion — Supervi- 
I  sory.  Boy  expert.  Permanent,  reward- 
I  Ing  association  desired.  Zone  S  and  9. 
I  Box  917,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


COLLEGE  EDITOR-CREATIVE  WRITER 
Upstate  New  York  college  has  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  a  versatile  writer  who 
can  handle  news-features-sports  and 
special  creative  writing  projects.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  a  dynamic  young  | 
man  with  3-5  years’  experience  who 
wants  to  move  into  educational  public 
,  relations  field.  Send  resume  including  I 
I  references  and  salary  requirements  to: 

;  Curtis  L.  Barnes,  Jr.,  Dir.  of  Public 
Relations.  Clarkson  College,  Potsdam. 
New  York. 

;  EXCELLENT  CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 
'  In  Public  Relations  Department  of 
,  major  industrial  corporation  for  news¬ 
man  with  8  to  10  years’  experience  | 
with  newspaper  or  wire  service.  Must  ■ 
be  skilled  writer  with  ability  to  inter-  I 
I  pret  business  news.  Require  Journal-  < 
I  ism  graduate,  personable  and  adapt-  > 
I  able.  Chart  Area  6.  Send  resume  and  ! 
present  salary  to  Box  912,  Editor  A  I 
Publisher.  I 

PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR  ! 

AND  ASSISTANT  EDITOR  | 
The  Bowling  Proprietors’  Association 
of  America,  a  national  trade  associa¬ 
tion,  seeks  an  alert,  energetic  young 
man  to  assist  the  editor  of  our  official 
trade  publication  and  act  as  Publicity 
Director.  Must  have  sports  publicity 
know-how.  plus  ability  to  write  editorial 
copy.  Summarize  your  experience  and 
background,  as  well  as  education  and 
family  status.  Send  resume  to  The 
Bowling  Proprietors’  Association.  Ill 
So.  Washington  Avenue.  Park  Ridge. 
Illinois. 


SALESMAN 

Large,  national  ink  manufacturer  has 
an  excellent  sales  opening  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  New  York,  Un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  advancement, 
many  benefits  including  profit-sharing 
and  benefit  plan.  Applicant  should  be 
an  experienced  Graphic  Arts  supply 
salesman.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Box  911,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

’THE  TOP  BRITISH  news-features-pic- 
ture  agency  which  produced  the  Prince 
Charles’  essays — The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
— and  the  Beatle  baby  material  needs 
a  U.S.  agent.  Must  be  able  to  sell  first- 
class  material  throughout  U.S.  Details, 
please.  Box  920,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Stereotype 

S’TEREOTYPE  FOREMAN.  Daily  in 
Zone  1.  Must  know  whole  operation  in¬ 
cluding  maintenance.  Union,  No  labor 
trouble.  Excellent  opportunity  for  the 
right  man.  Send  resume  to  Box  908, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER,  young,  experi¬ 
enced.  desires  hard  work,  then  ad¬ 
vancement,  in  California.  Box  931,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

(Correspondents 

FEATURES  —  SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS 
NEW  YORK  —  UNITED  NATIONS 
write:  BRAUN.  POB  158,  NYC  10453 

WASHINGTON  REPORTER  will  cover 
spot  assignments,  provide  periodic 
column  on  D.C.  doings  for  newspa- 
Iier /magazine.  Write  Box  934,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  available 
for  Florida  free-lance  assignments.  Box 
935,  Blditor  A  Publisher, 

Display  Advertising 

ADYEBTISINO  SALESMAN-MANAGER 
Twelve  years’  display,  classified  expe¬ 
rience.  Salesman  24-M  daily;  manager 
7-M  weekly.  Seeks  assistant  or  man¬ 
ager’s  position.  Zone  2  or  6  preferred. 
Selling  of  plant  necessitates  move.  Col¬ 
lege  grad.  Family  man.  Best  references. 
Box  874,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

(Or  General  Advertising  Manager) 

Solid  background  of  18  years’  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  and  management  in 
general  and  retail  departments  of 
papers  in  highly  competitive  mar¬ 
kets.  Proven  linage-building  rec¬ 
ord,  staff  training,  presentations. 
Single,  38,  will  relocate  anywhere 
with  vigorous  management  team 
or  rep  firm.  Box  907,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN-MANAGER 
Good  in  selling,  layout,  copy,  servicing, 
promotions.  Daily  and  metropolitan  ex¬ 
perience.  College  graduate.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Write  Box  944,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COLLEGE  NEWS  OFFICE  SPECIALIST 
wants  summertime  stint  (July,  August) 
on  Zone  8  newspaper.  Write  Box  916, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  GIRL  REPOR’TER 
seeks  women’s  page  job.  Zone  9.  Has 
clips.  Can  come  for  interview.  Knows 
makeup.  Box  678,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WTHTTai  -  EfiJITOR. 
29,  now  on  government  weekly  maga¬ 
zine,  seeks  position  on  magazine  dedi¬ 
cated  to  conservation  and  wildlife.  Can 
do  writing,  editing,  layout.  Prefer 
Washington,  D.C.  area  but  will  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  919,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITU.4TIONS  WANTED 


DESK  MAN  —  Wire,  makeup  experi¬ 
ence;  50-M  papers.  Veteran,  J-grad. 
Zones  2,  3.  PMs  only.  Box  921.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  —  AVAILABLE  IMMBDIA’IELY. 
Aggressive,  experienced,  conservative 
editor  of  proven  ability.  Prefer  small 
daily  in  Southwest  or  West  Coast  with 
congenial  staff.  Chances  for  promotion 
or  advancement  no  inducement.  EJxpect 
adequate  salary  for  experience,  knowl¬ 
edge  and  talent.  Will  submit  top  ref¬ 
erences  and  proof  of  performance.  Per¬ 
sonal  conference  available  to  acceptable 
offer.  Box  913,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  City  Editor  or 
top  reporting  post  wanted  by  present 
general  manager  of  small  daily.  Can 
cover  any  heat,  have  own  camera  and 
can  do  dark  room  work.  Prefer  daily 
in  Zone  1  or  2  but  will  consider  any 
area.  Prefer  paper  not  stymied  by 
guild,  ITIJ,  etc.  Write  Box  891,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  small  daily 
(17.000)  would  consider  good  offer  for 
change.  Experienced  in  all  fields  of 
editorial  work.  Box  881,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BIG  MAGAZINE  LOOK  can  be  yours 
in  photos  if  you  hire  me;  ISO  pix  pp 
done.  Box  941,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR,  publisher’s 
assistant,  columnist,  managing  editor, 
speech-writer  desires  place  without 
state  income  tax.  Available  after  Jan. 
6.  Box  932,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEW  YEAR — Time  for  new  ideas,  new 
growth.  News  editor,  big  city,  seeks 
'  higher  post  to  stimulate  mid-size  daily. 
'IVenty-five  years’  training  for  tMk. 
B.A.  Proven  ability.  Box  936,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SPORTS — Want  job  as  sports  editor, 
small  daily;  publicity  man;  or  writer. 
BJ.  Missouri,  1950,  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  including  10  as  editor /columnist. 

I  Know  all  sports,  all  phases  of  news 
work.  Can  do  photography.  Available 
I  now!  Art  Gatts,  5812  N.W.  66th  St., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73132.  Phone  PA 
1-35-5,  Area  Code  405. 

I  SUMMER  WORK  by  Kenyon  College 
'  student.  High  School,  college  experi- 
I  ence  as  reporter,  feature  writer.  Box 
I  930,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 
Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 

•  **EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

I  National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Writ*  or  Wire 
I  HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


OOMBINA’nON  MAN.  Stereo  and 
1  Pressman.  Elight  years’  experioaoe  on 
'  Goss  Duplex.  Good  steady  worker; 
sober.  Will  travel  anywhere,  but  prefer 
Finger  Lakes  area  in  N.Y.  State.  Vin¬ 
cent  R.  Franciamone.  303  Pleasant  St., 
Ithaca.  N.Y. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  newspaper 
employed  —  experience  in  union  and 
!  modem  pressroom  with  latest  equip- 
{  ment— contemplating  change  after  June 
1,  1966.  Position  in  pressroom  or  with 
supplier  in  Graphic  Arts  industry  de- 
sii^.  Box  836,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OF  FSBT- UTTTERPIUESa  -  STERBOTYP* 
Supervision,  Production  —  20  years; 
seeks  position  Mechanical  Superintend¬ 
ent  Latin  America.  Box  933,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Irreplaceable  Newspapers 


Five  major  cities  —  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  Minneapolis,  Cleveland, 
New  York  City,  and  Detroit  — 
in  the  last  five  years  have  un¬ 
dergone  news  blackouts  lasting 
from  114  to  134  days  because 
of  strike  -  enforced  newspaper 
suspensions. 

Many  people  have  written 
about  what  it  means  to  the  av¬ 
erage  citizen  to  have  his  city 
deprived  of  its  local  newspapers. 
Probably  the  best  essay  of  this 
kind  appeared  in  the  Detroit 
newspapers  in  the  form  of  an 
advertisement  soon  after  the 
strike  ended  there  late  in  No¬ 
vember. 

The  ad  placed  by  Merrill 
Lynch  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith 
occupied  most  of  five  columns 
and  was  titled  “Love  Letter.” 
That’s  just  about  what  it  was 

—  recalling  why  Detroiters 
missed  their  newspapers  which 
they  usually  take  for  granted 

—  calling  them  “indispensable,” 
“irreplaceable.” 

We  believe  the  text  is  worth 
reprinting  here: 


ly  utilitarian  value.  Household¬ 
ers  found  themselves  without 
anything  to  start  fires,  to  put 
dirty  boots  on,  to  wrap  orange 
peels  in,  to  spread  under  the 
children’s  finger  painting. 

“After  a  few  days,  there  were 
out-of-town  newspapers  on  the 
newsstands,  of  course.  But  most 
Detroiters  found  it  hard  to  care 
what  movies  were  playing  in 
Chicago  and  what  girls  got  mar¬ 
ried  in  New  York.  And  although 
they  sampled  the  special  “Dura- 
tion-of-the-Strike”  newspapers, 
as  well  as  the  interim  publica¬ 
tions,  trade  papers,  newsletters, 
and  company  house  organs,  the 
novelty  soon  wore  off,  and  they 
yeam^  anew  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  leafing  through  a  news¬ 
paper  in  which  they  knew  where 
to  find  what  they  wanted. 

*  *  * 

“Not  surprisingly,  it  wasn’t 
the  headline  news  that  Detroit¬ 
ers  missed  most.  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  supplied  that.  But  since 
Detroit  in  many  ways  is  a  small 
town  multiplied,  and  since  De- 


ecutives  had  moved  up  in  their 
own  organizations  and  which 
had  cast  their  lots  with  different 
companies.  There  were  no  doctor 
columnists  to  provide  counsel 
for  the  sick,  no  sob  sisters  to 
give  advice  to  the  lovelorn  — 
and  entertainment  to  the  reader. 
In  the  absence  of  classified  ads, 
jobs  and  apartments  went  beg¬ 
ging;  dogs  and  briefcases  and 
jewelry  stayed  lost  —  or  found. 
There  were  no  recipes  for  avo¬ 
cado  soup  or  meatless  cro¬ 
quettes;  no  fashion  commen¬ 
taries  to  push  the  feminine 
wardrobe  further  along  the 
path  of  obsolescence.  And  what 
did  the  clipping  services  do  in 
the  absence  of  anything  to  clip? 

“The  connoisseurs  of  column- 
fillers  and  other  trivua  were  per¬ 
haps  the  most  frustrated  people 
of  all.  These  collectors  of  in¬ 
formation  that  is  altogether 
fascinating  and  altogether  use¬ 
less  had  to  wait  —  endlessly,  it 
seemed  —  to  find  out  that  a 
British  ophthalmologist  claims 
to  have  found  proof  that  Noah 
was  an  albino;  that  Henry  Tim- 
rod  (1828-1867)  was  known  as 
‘The  Laureate  of  the  Confeder¬ 
acy;’  and  that  the  invaluable 
safety  pin  was  invented  in  1849 
by  an  American  named  Walter 
Hunt. 

“To  many  Detroiters,  perhaps 
the  greatest  surprise  of  the 


that  every  attempt  to  replace 
the  newspapers  has  only  '■erved 
to  prove  them  irreplaceable.  As 
the  proverb  says,  ‘The  worth  of 
a  thing  is  best  known  by  the 
want.” 

“All  those  pious  pronounce¬ 
ments  about  the  press,  its  ini- 
portance  and  its  influence,  are 
inevitable  and  even  appropriate. 
But  they  tell  only  why  Detroit¬ 
ers  should  miss  their  newspa¬ 
pers,  not  why  they  did  miss 
them.  They  did  miss  their  paper 
because  newspapers  are  our 
windows  on  the  world,  com¬ 
manding  an  unbeatable  view  of 
the  panorama  of  life  in  all  its 
glory  and  grimness,  its  excite¬ 
ment  and  tedium,  its  laughter 
and  sadness.  Newspapers  are 
informative,  yes.  But  more  than 
that,  they  are  endlessly  evoca¬ 
tive. 

“A  newspaper’s  suggested 
itinerary  for  a  motor  trip 
through  Michigan’s  ‘Water 
Wonderland’  can  set  anyone  day¬ 
dreaming.  Three  lines  in  the 
Personals  (‘Dear  Sue  H:  There 
are  no  chilly  winds.  Please  phone 
or  contact.  Mother  and  Dad.’) 
can  give  you  a  tantalizing 
glimpse  of  life  if  you  let  them. 
An  obituary  of  a  famous  per¬ 
son,  though  sad  in  itself,  can 
prod  your  memory  into  recalling 
the  well-loved  books  he  wrote, 
the  charities  she  devoted  her- 


“You  flip  the  switch  and  the 
light  goes  on  without  fail.  Well, 
almost  without  fail.  Then  comes 
a  big  storm.  You  flip  the  switch 
and  the  light  doesn’t  go  on.  The 
oil  burner,  refrigerator,  and 
freezer  stop.  The  stove,  washer, 
dryer,  toa^r,  iron  all  refuse 
to  function.  You’re  powerless, 
literally  and  figuratively,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  wait  and  hope 
for  power  to  be  restored.  And 
suddenly  you  realize  how  de¬ 
pendent  you  are  on  electricity. 

“Now  Detroiters  have  bem 
made  aware  of  another  kind  of 
dependence.  During  the  news¬ 
paper  strike,  it  was  as  if  they 
had  been  deprived  of  their  five 
senses.  Gone  was  the  stimulus 
of  annoyance  and  one  of  their 
chief  sources  of  information, 
amusement,  consolation,  and  de¬ 
light. 

“Husbands  saw  their  wives 
across  the  breakfast  table  for 
the  first  time  in  years.  Many 
commuters  on  buses  and  trains 
looked  glumly  out  the  windows. 
Others  leafed  through  compact 
and  manageable  paperback 
books  and  magazines  that  they 
would  have  enjoyed  if  they  had 
not  been  longing  for  some  big, 
awkward  newspaper  to  read  in¬ 
stead.  Some  people  even  talked 
with  one  another,  but  desperate¬ 
ly  and  without  pleasure. 

“Besides  missing  the  newspa¬ 
pers  for  their  contents,  Detroit¬ 
ers  missed  them  for  their  strict- 
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troiters  —  in  spite  of  some  im¬ 
pressions  to  the  contrary  —  are 
just  as  voracious  for  local  tid¬ 
bits  as  small  towners  are,  the 
absence  of  local  news  was  di.'v 
maying.  It  was  no  fun  knowing 
what  was  happening  around  the 
world  if  they  didn’t  know  what 
was  happening  around  town. 

“The  facts  of  the  big  news 
could  be  had  all  right,  but  the 
flavor  was  missing:  the  salt  and 
spice  of  feature  stories  about 
the  talents  of  the  new  musical 
chimpanzee  at  the  zoo  and  the 
way  a  package  mailed  eighteen 
years  ago  inexplicably  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  addressee  at  last; 
the  letters  to  the  editor  about 
the  bad  behavior  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  Cuba  and  the  liter- 
bugs  on  Belle  Isle;  the  political 
cartoons,  distilling  a  whole  point 
of  view  about  a  news  event  into 
a  few  telling  lines. 

“Many  people  mourned  the 
absence  of  the  stock  tables  (we 
know,  because  thousands  of 
them  phoned  us)  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  news  that  told  them  how 
their  investments  might  fare. 
Others  missed  the  news  of 
sports,  both  popular  and  ob¬ 
scure,  and  the  obituaries  of  the 
famous  and  the  infamous,  the 
well-known  and  the  little-known. 
Many  a  bride  was  denied  even 
the  fleeting  fame  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  notice  when  her  wedding 
went  unheralded,  her  dress  de¬ 
scribed,  her  bridegroom  un¬ 
named.  No  one  knew  which  ex¬ 


newspaper  strike  was  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  they  missed  the  ads 
as  well  as  the  news.  Those  col¬ 
umns  of  fancy  scattered  among 
columns  of  fact,  those  islands  of 
dreams  set  in  seas  of  realities, 
suddenly  seemed  to  be  an  indis- 
pensible  part  of  the  pleasure  of 
daily  reading  and  living. 

*  *  * 

“You  are  thinking  that  there 
must  have  been  a  good  side  to 
the  Detroit  newspaper  strike, 
since  it’s  an  ill  wind,  etc.  And 
of  course  you  are  right.  For  a 
few  weeks,  Detroiters  were 
spared  what  John  Galsworthy 
once  described  as  ‘headlines 
twice  the  size  of  the  events,’  the 
tiresome  synthetic  news  that  is 
placed  by  publicity  agents  hun¬ 
gry  for  space  for  their  clients, 
and  movie  stars  and  starlets 
trailing,  like  Lord  Byron,  the 
pageant  of  their  bleeding  hearts 
across  the  world.  But  one  wants 
to  be  spared  the  sordid  and  the 
tedious  by  choice,  to  be  able  to 
read  it  if  one  is  feeling  perverse 
and  skip  it  if  one  is  feeling 
bouyant.  And  during  the  strike, 
there  was  no  alternative. 

“Now,  after  the  long  drought, 
the  papers  suddenly  return,  and 
there  is  no  fanfare.  People  once 
again  take  their  newspapers  for 
granted,  just  as  they  did  before 
the  strike.  But  they  are  glad 
to  have  their  newspapers  back 
all  the  same.  What  Detroiters 
have  learned  from  the  strike 
really  goes  without  sajing  — 


self  to,  the  courage  he  displayed 
in  a  moment  of  crisis,  when  the 
chips  were  down  and  mettles 
were  tested.  The  letters  to  the 
editor  are  unequaled  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  studying  human  nature 
by  observing  what  subjects, 
large  and  small,  sublime  and 
ridiculous,  arouse  people  to 
write  letters  of  praise  and  in¬ 
dignation.  Through  newspapers, 
you  can  live  a  thousand  lives 
besides  your  own  and  enrich  be¬ 
yond  measure  the  single  life  that 
is  yours  alone. 

“Of  course,  you  can  save  time 
by  not  reading  the  newspapers 
—  time  and  effort  and  money 
(but  very  little  money).  But 
you  may  be  losing  infinite  pleas¬ 
ure.  For  the  Fourth  Estate  is 
the  first  essential  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  relish  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  world  we  live  in." 


Typo  Strike  Settled 

Olympia,  Wash. 

The  Daily  Olympian  and 
Olympia  Typographical  Union 
No.  142  announced  Dec.  11  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  strike  by  printen 
which  started  Nov.  5.  The  Olym¬ 
pian  continued  to  publish  and 
asked  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  to  seek  an  injunc¬ 
tion  against  picketing.  A  hear¬ 
ing  had  been  scheduled  for 
Dec.  11  at  Seattle.  Terms  of 
the  settlement  were  not  an¬ 
nounced. 
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million  bushels  of  grain 

65% 

of  all  fruits  and  vegetables 

90% 

of  all  livestock 

89% 

of  all  farm  products 

8 

million  jobs 

add  them  all  together  and  you  need 


TRUCKS! 


Take  yourself,  for  instance.  Think  about 
what  you  wear,  what  you  eat.  what  you  use 
during  one  ordinary  day.  Almost  all  of  it 
comes  at  least  part  way  to  you  hy  truck.  More 
than  12  million  trucks  crisscross  America  to¬ 
day  with  75%  of  everything  our  land  pro¬ 
duces.  They  are  the  heart  of  an  industry  that 
provides  jobs  for  8  million  people.  ■  Amer- 


ica’s  industry  thrives  on  quick  and  flexible 
door-to-door  transportation,  and  trucks  assure 
it.  Big  trucks  and  small  trucks,  gasoline  and 
diesel,  company-owned  and  carrier-owned— 
they  are  vital  to  both  our  progress  and  our  way 
of  life.  Many  of  them  roll  on  tyrkx  cord  tires, 
and  TYREX  rayon  cord  producers  continue 
to  provide  the  utmost  in  safety  and  economy. 


TYREX  INC.,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  TYREX  ( Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  a  collective  trademark  of  Tyrex  Inc.  for  rayon  tire  yarn  and 
cord.  Tyrex  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord  are  produced  and  available  also  in  Canada. 
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Business  Writer 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


Robert  Dietsch,  right,  with  U.S.  Steei’s  Roger  M.  Blough,  one  of  his  “Big  10  in  Business.” 


ROBERT  DIETSCH— His  by-line  appears  on  stories  about 
the  nation’s  economy,  about  industry,  about  the  consumer’s 
pocketbook.  His  beat  is  wide— the  world  of  money  and  what  is 
done  with  it,  from  international  payments  to  the  best  kind  of 
packaging  for  Gulfport  shrimps. 

He  is  a  weather  vane  of  industry  trends,  a  compiler  of  tax 
law  changes,  a  handy  computer  of  what  bargains  a  housewife 
may  look  for. 

He  is  business  writer  for  Scripps-Howard’s  Washington 
bureau. 

News  stories  about  the  relationships  of  business  with  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  efforts  of  the  business  community  to  explain 


the  role  of  private  enterprise  in  our  economy,  triggered  one  of 
Bob’s  most  notable  performances.  He  set  out  to  compile  a  list 
of  the  10  most  influential  businessmen  in  America— to  talk  to  * 
each  one  and  write  about  them.  His  profiles  on  these  giants  of  | 
industry,  merchandising,  and  finance— “Big  10  in  Business’’—  I 
appeared  exclusively  in  Scripps-Howard  newspapers.  * 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Western  Reserve  Unive^ 
sity,  Bob  joined  the  Washington  bureau  in  1961.  Before  that  he 
was,  for  10  years,  on  The  Cleveland  Press.  ^ 

With  growing  numbers  of  readers  interested  in  businesc  j 
news,  his  role  is  part  of  the  increased  attention  paid  this  type  | 
of  news  in  today’s  newspapers.  i 


